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For nearly half a century now, shoe manufacturers everywhere 
have come to Beckwith with their hard-to-solve box toe prob- 
lems and Beckwith has engineered the correct answers. 
Beckwith has over 70 types and weights of conformable soft, 
flexible and rigid box toe materials in thermoplastics, pyroxy- 
lins, and rubber-filled felts and flannels. ‘Beckwith’ means 
moulded steel safety box toes; industrial felt making, plastics 
fabrication, box toe heating equipment, and products for the 
ethical medical profession. 


OUR NEWEST LINE 


WHITE FELT BASE WHITE FLANNEL BASE WHITE LAMINATE GREY FLANNEL BASE GREY FELT BASE GREY FELT BASE 
Women's & Juveniles Women's & Juveniles Juveniles Women’s & Juveniles Women's & Juveniles Men's 


/ 
; BOX TOES 


Beckwith Manufacturing Company, Dover, N.H., its subsidiaries and agents: Arden-Rayshine Co. & Castex 
Laboratories, Inc., Watertown, Mass., Beckwith Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin, (Milwaukee); Beckwith Box Toe, Ltd., 
Sherbrooke P. Q., Canada, Victory Plastics Co., Hudson, Mass., Felt Process Company, Boston, Mass., Safety Box 
Toe Company, Boston, Mass. Agents: Wright-Guhman Company, St. Louis, Missouri, The Geo. A. Springmeier 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Factory Supplies, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Letters toL & S$ 





Hidden Gold 
Sirs: 


Generally, when the trade journals 
pile up for lack of reading time, all 
they eventually get is a brief glance 
through when time is available. How- 
ever, Leather And Shoes is one that 
gets a thorough reading here, as we 
find some very interesting articles in it. 

One recent story in particular 
struck us as excellent: “Hidden Gold 
in Untapped Markets,” by Sylvie 
Hamilton, in your November 21st 
issue. This is indeed a masterpiece. 

Generally, shoe manufacturers do 
not thoroughly investigate the poten- 
tial market for the type of shoe they 
make. If they do investigate these 
markets, they tend to discount all the 
other factories making the same type 
of shoe, as though the other factories 
don’t even exist. As a consequence, it 
turns into a rat race with more shoes 
of a particular type being manufac- 
tured than can possibly be consumed, 
and leads to inevitable cutting of 
prices. 

For this reason, I believe that Miss 
Hamilton’s well-written article advo- 
cates premeditated planning to fill a 
definite consumer need and demand is 
timely and appropriate. I want to con- 
gratulate Miss Hamilton for writing 
it, and Leather And Shoes for publish- 
ing it. 

Oscar J. Lange 
Grand ’Mere Shoe Co., Ltd. 
Grand ’Mere, Quebec 
Canada 

(Note: The above is typical of a 
large number of favorable comments 


we have received in regard to Miss 
Hamilton’s stimulating article.—Ed.) 
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Coming Events 





Jan. 31-Feb. 3, 1954— 40th Anniversary 
Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show, sponsored by 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Travelers, Manufac- 
turers and Wholesalers. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 14-16, 1954—Factory Management 
Conference. Sponsored by National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


February 27-March 2, 1954—Allied Shoe 
Products and Style Exhibit for Fall and 
Winter 1954. Hotel Belmont Plaza, New 
York City. 


March 1-2, 1954—Showing of American 
Leathers for Fall and Winter 1954. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council of America. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


April 25-28, 1954—St. Louis Shoe Show. 
sponsored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association. Leading St. Louis hotels. 


May 2-6, 1954—Popular Price Shoe Show 
of America. Sponsored by National Asso- 
ciation of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 


May 10-11, 1954—Annual Spring Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association. Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


May 13-14, 1954—Annual Spring Meet. 
ing of Tanners’ Council of America. Bed. 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 


June 7-10, 1954—Annual Convention, 
American Leather Chemists Association. 
Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 1, 1954—Showing of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring and Summer 1955. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


Oct. 24-27, 1954—National Shoe Fair. 
Sponsored by National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers and National Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tions. Palmer House and other Chicago 
hotels. 


Oct. 28-30, 1954—Annual Fall Meeting 
of Tanners’ Council of America. Edge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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NOW...GET BETTER, EASIER, 
FASTER WORK .. + « « 
For shoes which are to have uniform sole 
edge extensions, the improved design and 
smoother operation of the new UM 
Rough Rounding Machine — Model B 
means work of uniformly high quality, in- 
creased production, and greatly reduced 
operator fatigue. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES ARE: 
e Higher speed — increased production. 


e Internal splash lubrication system re- 
duces parts wear to minimum. 


e Positive clamp feed — no tendency to 





back feed — handles materials of any type 
up to 48 irons in thickness. 


e Auxiliary feed roll — sets up surplus 
stock for a clean, sure Cut. 


e Positive control of knife motion — no 
tendency to ‘‘lash’’ or over-run; much less 
need for sharpening. 


e Balanced crankshaft — extremely quiet, 
smooth operation with sharp reduction in 
operator fatigue. 


e Easily adjusted crease guide— changes in 
extension quickly set. 


Contact your United branch for additional 
details. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















Wren Jesus came into the world 
and Christmas was conceived, there 
was simultaneously born the most 
dynamic force in the history of 
humankind: a living faith. And ever 
since, Christmas has stood as the ma- 
jestic symbol of this vital force of 
faith. 

The sickness that gnaws at the 
world today is simply the conse- 
quence of a deep spiritual deficiency 
—the deterioration of faith in man- 
kind, in God, in Jesus as symbolized 
by His coming at Christmas to give 
the world the hope of genuine broth- 
erly love. 

In a faith-deficient world we see 
the materialistic “intellectuals” fos- 
tering the “humanistic” approach to 
the world’s ills. They create their 
own creed of faith which goes like 
this: 

God is that in which 

One has the greatest faith. 
If I am that in which 

I have the greatest faith, 
Then I am God. 


But this creed of faith collapses 
from the weight of its fallacy. For 
the less one believes in God, the less 
one believes in man. Man must turn 
to himself as the infallible answer to 
his problems, only to find he cannot 
surmount them solely with his own 
powers. He then loses faith in him- 
self, and finally in mankind because 
he knows that other men, like him- 
self, are hopelessly fallible. And here 
he becomes disillusioned and lost. 
Here decay begins. 


Not Reason Alone 


Men audaciously proclaim the 
use of “reason” as the solution to 
their problems. Yet their frustration 
deepens as reason alone proves inade- 
quate. For faith is above and beyond 
reason. It is to reason what reason 
is to the senses. As reason tempers 
and guides the senses, so the superior 
power of faith tempers and guides 
reason. Reason becomes more rea- 
sonable with faith. 
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The eternal hope, good will unto all men, can 


never be realized by the man-made laws of “rea- 


son’ alone. 


powerful force — 


The real hope lies in a deeper, more 


FAITH: TRUE SYMBOL OF CHRISTMAS 


Faith is not something intended to 
bewilder or mystify the minds of 
men. Here is Jesus praying (Luke 
10:21): “O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hidden 
these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them to 
the little ones .. .” 

Faith contains the innocence and 
purity of children, and hence in its 
simplicity is designed for all men. 
Jesus speaking again (Mark 10:15): 
“Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, shall 


not enter into it.” 


Result of Faith 


The end result of faith? St. Au- 
gustine’s classic definition: “Faith is 
to believe what we do not see; the 
reward of this faith is to see what we 
believe.” 

The Book of Mormon also: “There 
are many who say: if thou wilt show 
us a sign from heaven, then we shall 
know of a surety; then we shall be- 
lieve. Is this faith? Nay; for if a 
man knoweth a thing he has no cause 
to believe, for he knoweth it... 
Faith is not to have a perfect knowl- 
edge of things; therefore if ye have 
faith ye hope for things which are 
not seen, which are true.” 

We cannot “see” heaven; we have 
no “knowledge” of heaven. Yet we 
believe in heaven because God-Jesus 
said that heaven was a truth, a real- 
ity. That is faith. And that is the 
powerful unending current that is the 
true force of Christmas. 

Christmas this year comes when a 
world is suffused with international 
tensions, with men seething in hatred 
and discontent and distrust; with 
men uncertain of themselves. inde- 
cisive about the course ahead. It has 
reached a high pitch. Men desper- 
ately turn to “reason” only to find 
frustration therein because reason is 
the device of man while faith is the 
device of God. And faith has not 
been allowed to play its full role, to 
demonstrate its power. 
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Christmas becomes the eternally 
patient annual reminder that the 
revitalization of faith holds the real 
hope for the problems of men. It is 
ironic that while the deceased’s 
friends and relatives ask, “How much 
did he leave?”—St. Peter is waiting 
to ask, “How much did he take with 
him?” 

In a world seemingly intent upon 
destroying itself by a combination of 
explosives and moral disintegration, 
it becomes imperative that we recog- 
nize Christmas for what it truly is: 
the symbol of faith. As declared in 
Ephesians 2:8: “For by grace you 
are saved through faith, and that not 
of yourselves, for it is the gift of 
God.” 

Thus the heart of our appeal for 
a better world is not to be accom- 
plished with an appeal to “reason” 
but with an appeal for God’s grace 
to implant the power of faith within 
us. Said Bishop Fulton Sheen, “God 
came down to the level of man that 
He might in some way lift man to 
the level of God.” In short, the eter- 
nal hope of brotherly love and good 
will to all men shall come through 
God, not man; through faith, not 
reason attempting to function alone. 


Not the Impossible 


God does not ask the impossible. 
But He does expect us to do what we 
are able, and to employ prayer and 
faith for what we are not able, so 
that He may help us. It is in this way 
that faith gives reason to reason. 

The Declaration of Independence 
guarantees us only the right to the 
pursuit of happiness, but not to hap- 
piness itself. The “declaration” of 
Christmas, similarly, guarantees the 
opportunity for good will unto all 
men, but not the actuality of good 
will. That is to be fulfilled only 
through faith and living by that 
faith. 


Reprints at nominal costs: Up to 100, 10c 
each; 200-500, 5c each; 1000-3000, 214c each; 
5000 or over, 114c each. 
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The “15 R&L 


CUSTOM 
Steel Shank 


Here is the shank designed to provide maximum strength and 
rigidity .. . an ideal shank for all types of men’s footwear, from 
the finest high-style men’s dress shoe to the rugged work shoe 
or field boot. 

The #15 R & L Shank provides a single means of attaining two 
important characteristics of a finely constructed shoe ~ strength 
and fine bottom character. 

This new shank is available in various gauges and in lengths 
from 43%" to 6)". Samples can be obtained through United 
branch offices. 


VITA-TEMPERED STEEL SHANKS by 


are tough, hard, uniform. Fit like master models. Clean, ready 
to use. Preserve balanced tread. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Today’s Revolution In 


WEATHER AND SHOES 


The “‘unseasonal’’ weather is throwing shoe business out of kilter all over the 
country. But shoe men had better get used to the crazy weather, for it’s here to 
stay——and with many significant implications for the industry. Here’s the most com- 


prehensive study ever made on the vital subject of weather and shoe business. 


is crazy weather! Unusual, un- 
seasonal—and raising all hell with 
retail business everywhere. For some 
it’s wonderful. For others it’s the 
0 ite. 

3 for shoe business? Shoe men 
have a good case of the jitters. They 
complain they can’t plan ahead, are 
having a hard time buying shoes to 
fit the season. The unseasonality of 
the recent seasons has thrown every- 
thing out of kilter. 

Well, shoe business, as well as all 
business, had better face up to a 
fact of stupendous economic signifi- 
cance: the “crazy weather” situation 


is permanent. The meteorologists and 
other experts on weather and climate 
say the world is presently under- 
going one of the most drastic weather 
revolutions in modern history. It’s 
creating an economic upheaval 
already in many businesses—and you 
can count on this intensifying. 
Here’s the climatic trend (which is 
already a concrete reality) : wet, cold 
springs, virtually eliminating this 
season as it has been known tradi- 
tionally; hot, dry and lengthy sum- 
mers; a fall season that becomes an 
extended Indian summer and “replac- 


ing” the spring season; and warmer, 
dry winters. 

The whole northern portion of the 
U. S. and the world is getting warmer 
—and the southern portion getting 
colder. To shoe business, this bears 
enormous significance for it can 
mean some drastic shifts in markets, 
styling and seasonal selling. Consider, 
for example, that over 80 percent of 
all our shoes are sold in the northern 
or temperate regions of the country. 
Thus, if this region is converted into 
a warm belt, the shoe industry’s sea- 
sonal operations can be radically 
altered. 





How Weather Changes May Affect Seasonal Shoe Selling 
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* (includes slppers, rubber footwear, accessories, efc.) 


Top chart shows “traditional” pattern of retail shoe sales on 
seasonal basis, from highs to lows. Now compare with bottom chart— 
the sales pattern likely to crystallize as a result of the revolutionary 
and permanent changes occurring in seasons and weather pattern. 


year round? 
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Note one significant thing: the probable leveling off of the tradi- 
tional peaks and valleys to a more year-round rather than old up-and- 
down pattern. If shoes are worn year round, why can't they be sold 
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However, here are some of the 
probable effects on shoe business: 


Changes in consumer shoe-buying 
periods and habits. 

Changes in seasonal shoe styling. 

New concepts in shoe fashions. 

Shift in timing and character of 
footwear promotions. 

Changes in manufacturers’ produc- 
tion schedules and deliveries. 

Changes in retail buying patterns. 

Shifts in advertising schedules. 

Important changes in market areas. 

Changes in almost all trade show 
dates. 

We'll go into these and various 
other effects to shoe business in more 
detail later. Right now, let’s definitely 
establish some facts about the cur- 
rent and intensifying revolution in 
the weather. 

The weather of recent years, espe- 
cially for winter, summer and fall, 
has been the warmest and driest our 
generation has seen. Definite new 
seasonal patterns are being estab- 
lished. The spring season is being 
“eliminated” in many parts of the 
world, especially in the northern 
portions. 


New Weather Pattern 


Records of the past few years 
show spring becoming cold, wet, 
cloudy, right through to the end of 
May and into early June. It’s actually 
becoming an “extension” of the mild 
winter season. Thus we will go 
directly from winter into summer, 
skipping spring as a distinct climatic 
period as it was in the past. 

The winters: drier and milder. Less 
and less snow or other precipitation. 

The fall: also warm and dry—un- 
seasonally warm weather extending 
right into mid-December, maybe 
later. Actually a long, long Indian 
summer. 

And summer: very hot and dry— 
extending much farther into the fall 
season than in the past. 

This movement of warmer weather 
northward began some years ago, 
but has been greatly accelerated in 
the past three years. Quickly recollect 
weather conditions over this recent 
period. It checks. Unseasonal and 
“erratic.” 

Incidentally, don’t be fooled by a 
sudden reversal of the weather to 
“normal.” You can be sure it'll be 
only temporary. 

The weather has now become far 
more than a conversational topic. For 
example, see how some businesses 
are already being affected, with even 
more potent impacts to come. 

The fur business is desperately bad 
off, the situation worsening. Thanks- 
giving was fur-coat weather in the 
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Some Of The Ways The Weather Revolution 
Will Affect Shoe Business 


The whole weather pattern of the U. S. is changing radically 
—the north and temperate zone (where 80% of our shoes are 
sold) getting warmer and drier, the south getting colder. Drastic 
changes in the seasons and climate signal some important 
changes ahead for shoes and shoe business. Following are some 
of these changes (discussed in more detail in this article): 


1. Changes in consumer shoe-styling habits—both in the 
seasonal time of purchases and types and styles of shoes wanted. 

2. Possibility of the warm, dry Fall replacing the wet, cold 
Spring as the biggest shoe season. 

3. The mild, dry winter to become an important shoe season, 





weather. 


more replacements. 


and shoe-buying. 





taking the place of the “old” Fall season. 

4. Drastic shifts in timing and character of the seasons will 
demand accompanying changes in seasonal shoe styling. 

5. New concepts in shoe fashions will conform to new living 
habits and new concepts of seasons as a result of the changing 


6. Important shifts in retailers’ buying patterns—both in 
timing and content of buying. 

7. Changes in manufacturers’ production and delivery sched- 
ules to adapt to the “new” seasons and new shoe-buying patterns. 

8. Important changes in men’s shoes—decline in heavy types 
for Fall... Winter replacing Fall as a shoe season . . . And 
longer summer shoe-selling season. 

9, Juvenile shoe sales to expand as Fall-Winter seasons 
become milder, drier, creating more outdoor playtime, less 
rubber or storm footwear, shoes wearing out faster, requiring 


10. Continuing decline of rubber and storm footwear with 
milder, drier winters. But rise in output and use of rubber- 
canvas casual footwear for all classes. 

11. Shift in advertising and promotion schedules—both at 
manufacturing and retail levels—to fit pattern of new seasons 


12. Change in calendar timing of most trade shows. 








past, and November the busiest month 
of the year. Today, consumers’ furs 
are remaining in storage way into 
December, in some cases all year. 
Sales of new furs are hitting new 
lows. 

New records in fall season busi- 
ness (due to the warmth) are being 
set by such industries as soft drinks, 
drive-in theatres, home-building, 
lightweight clothing, airlines. But 
others are feeling a reverse impact: 
fuel oil, coal, anti-freeze compounds, 
heavy-weight clothing, rubber foot- 
wear, wool, winter resorts. 

The hot summers are having their 
economic effects: a rise in fish and 
vegetable consumption, beverages, 
fruits, gasoline, motels, utilities. For 
example, in one heat wave last sum- 
mer the Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York reported an increased 
consumption of 10 million kilowatt 
hours—a difference of $300,000 in 
income (due to increased use of air- 
conditioning, electric fans, more 
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power demand on freezers, refriger- 
ators, etc.). 

But let’s take a quick look at some 
of the “unseasonal” weather over the 
past couple of years —the kind of 
weather and climatic conditions we’re 
going to have to live with from here 
on. 

In New York City in 1952 there 
were 1,160 more degrees of tempera- 
ture than for an average 12 months of 
years past. In 1951 there were 920 
degrees more. And spring, 1953, 
extremely wet, cold. Not only in New 
York, but in Seattle and many other 
areas across the temperate belt of 
the U. S. 

In 1952, temperatures at Fort 
Worth, Texas, were 983 degrees in 
excess of normal. Houston and Dallas 
reported new records for heat and 
lack of rainfall. Texas itself that 
summer suffered a $100,000,000 crop 
loss from heat and drought. 

California, steadily getting colder 
winters, is hitting new records for 
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cold, with heavy damage to citrus 
err. Many of the new homes are 

ing built with heating units—a new 
trend. 

Southern Colorado reports severe 
droughts, and the warmest and driest 
winters in many years. Oregon is 

etting warm winters. Portland has 
had no snow in the past two years. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, recently broke 
a 77-year-old record of 63 days with- 
out rain, The 1952-53 winter in 
Pittsburgh hit a record for mildness, 
22 de above normal. 

Idaho in 1952 was the driest in 
55 years, with many areas going as 
much as 57 days without rain. 
Nebraska in 1952 had its driest fall 
season in the history of the state. 

Massachusetts in 1953 reports the 
second warmest fall season on its 
records for the past 100 years. The 
1952-53 winter was the fourth warm- 
est, and 1953-54 winter is also 
expected to be near record for 
warmth. In New Hampshire, by 
December 5th there was no snow on 
Mount Washington, something un- 
precedented, 

In the vast Great Plains and Missis- 
sippi Valley areas in early summer 
a § 1953, temperatures ran 10 degrees 
above normal, hitting averages 
between 95 and 100, with severe 
crop damage. Rainfall was 75-90 per- 
cent below normal. 

Florida has been getting con- 
sistently colder, with crop damage 
almost an annual event now. 

Alaska in June and July of 1953 
broke two heat records with 86 
degrees. And even up in the Arctic 
Circle a new record of 76 degrees. 


Revolution Worldwide 


The weather revolution is world- 
wide. The countries of Northern 
Europe in the spring-summer period 
of 1953 set new heat records, temper- 
atures running in the 80’s and 90's. 
Brazil has been suffering from the 
worst drought in its history. Water 
and electrical power use have been 
drastically restricted. In Africa, 
desert land is expanding rapidly, 
water holes drying up all over the 
vast country. 

Last spring, France experienced 
its coldest, wettest season, with snow 
in early June in some places. Paris 
experienced its coldest a 2 and 3 
in 80 years. In Italy the 1953 spring 
and early summer were the coldest 
in the country’s history. In fact, the 
whole Mediterranean area suffered 
extreme cold: Ireland is currently 
oing through the worst drought in 
ts history—the result of the north- 
ern movement of warmth and dry 


weather. 


The U. S. and many other parts 
of the world are experiencing the 
worst smogs and tornadoes in history. 
Europe last year had the worst floods 
in six centuries. In the winter of 
1951-52 the unprecedented overflow 
of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers 
flooded 123 American cities. 


The Parched South 


Southern areas throughout the 
world are undergoing severe droughts, 
with the worst yet to come. In Texas 
they say it’s easier to find oil than 
water. The flow of the Rio Grande 
ceased at Laredo last June for the 
first time in history. In 1953, April, 
new water supply lows were reached 
in Colorado, parts of California, New 
Mexico, resulting in drought sum- 
mers. The whole Southwest is becom- 
ing increasingly dry and hot, crops 
failing, vegetation dying, etc. Arizona 
has legal restrictions on water use. 
New wells can’t be dug because water 
in the soil is desperately needed for 
already parched crops. 

Mexico is suffering a three-year 
drought. Many South American coun- 
tries are experiencing drought un- 
precedented in severity and scope. 

Even the northern states are feel- 
ing the water supply pinch. Due to 
the warmer, drier winters and lack 
of snowfall, spring flows into rivers 
have been seriously cut, resulting in 
lack of summer water supply. 

Yet rainfalls in other parts of the 
world are extreme. New records were 
set this year and last in Norway, 
Finland, Sweden, etc. In the fall of 
1952, Sweden had the heaviest rain- 
fall in its history. 

We could go on and on with these 
factual Geiaa: reports. However, 
the few we've cited here are an indi- 
cation that the weather revolution 
is real and stupendous, and that a 
whole new concept of climate is im- 
planting itself all over the world. 

However, just one final illustration 
to impress this point — and also a 
suggestion of some of the economic 
consequences of the weather upheaval. 
This deals with migrations of ani- 
mals, fish, vegetation, birds, insects. 
Nature provides these with an in- 
fallible instinct to “predict” weather 
changes. They adapt quickly, wisely. 
And here’s what’s happening—a few 
examples. 

Alaskan salmon fisheries are seri- 
ously worried. The steady influx of 
warm weather has forced the salmon 
north to colder, deeper waters. The 
same is happening to the important 
Maine sardine industry. And likewise 
with the sardine industry of Spain. 
Weather changes mean water and 
current changes — and the fishing 
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grounds are drastically effected. Nor- 
way, for example, has suddenly 
developed a great tuna fish industry 
off its coasts. In 1947 only 465,000 


pounds caught. In 1952 this was 
25,000,000 pounds. Why? Warmth 
moving northward—bringing warm 
water fish northward, too. Other 
tropical fish are reported migrating 
northward. The U. S. West Coast 
20 years ago had a $65,000,000 sar- 
dine industry. Today the catch is less 
than one percent of the past. 

There is a mass migration north- 
ward of animals. Polar bears and 
moose, for instance, have migrated 
500-1,000 northward because it has 
grown too warm in their former 
habitat. Many of the winter migra- 
tions of birds to the south have been 
greatly delayed, and in some cases 
the birds are staying in the north the 
whole year. 

The Kansas corn belt has moved 
500 miles to the northwest. Trees and 
vegetation native to the south now 
have their seedlings as much as a 
thousand miles to the north—some- 
thing unprecedented. 


Migrations Significant 


The scientists translate these migra- 
tions to the north as of enormous 
significance. It’s not only the attrac- 
tion of warmer weather to the north, 
but the requirement of water and 
food supply which is bringing these 
creatures northward. 

And perhaps even more significant, 
people and industry follow. Just a 
quick example. Due to warm 
weather, the Great Lakes in the spring 
of 1953 were open to shipping earlier 
than any time in shipping history. 
This means a longer period of indus- 
trial activity in the shipping ports. 
And the requirement of more people 
to handle the work, etc. So, more 
industry attracted, and more people. 

All right, we hope you’re now suf- 
ficiently impressed with the fact that 
the weather revolution is real and 
permanent. 

Now, let’s get back to shoes. 

It’s well known that over the past 
couple of years shoe men have been 
seriously disturbed about the “un- 
seasonable” weather. In some in- 
stances the weather shift has been 
favorable to sales, but in most other 
instances it hasn’t. The wet-cold 
spring seasons have cut into shoe 
sales. The heat waves — especially 
the one just preceding last Labor 
Day during the “New In Shoes” 
week—of last summer were severe 
blows to shoe men in many areas. 
The current long dry and warm spell 
of this fall has hurt some, favored 
others. Men’s heavier fall shoes, for 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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with 1. Simplified Requirements through our ‘‘Planned 


Purchasing’’ program means fewer items to stock. 


3 2. Fast Delivery from United stocks can mean lower 
inventory investment. 
Ah s 3. Fewer items and lower inventories mean greater economy. 
Combine the famous CARBORUNDUM name which stands 
and for tops in abrasive quality with UNITED'S service and you 
solve your abrasive problems. 


UN ITED Your UNITED representative knows CARBORUNDUM abrasives 


and the requirements of each operation using abrasives. He is 


ready to help you order only what you need from large stocks of 


ready-to-ship abrasives for every shoe manufacturing requirement. 


You can be sure of buying right when you turn 
to your UNITED representative for an individually 


developed purchasing plan. 





*CARBORUNDUM is the 
registered trademark of, 


by, The Carboruadum Co. AQUOS United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GENERAL SHOE ACQUIRES I. MILLER 


EXCHANGE OF STOCK 
TO COMPLETE DEAL 


Move Brings General Into 
Top Women’s Field 

Rumors that General Shoe Corp. of 
Nashville, Tenn., would purchase I. 
Miller & Sons, Inc. of Long Island, 
N. Y., world’s largest producer of 
high style women’s footwear, became 
reality this week with announcement 
by Maxey Jarman, chairman of Gen- 
eral Shoe, that the firm has signed 
a contract with major stockholders of 
I. Miller for an exchange of stock. 

Basis of the exchange, said Jarman, 
will be a combination of General’s 
common stock and preferred stock in 
exchange for Miller common stock. 
At present, there are some 85,000 
shares of Miller common stock out- 
standing. 

The exchange was negotiated by 
Jarman and Leon Munchin, counsel 
for Miller stockholders. Preference 
stock of General Shoe has already 
been authorized and no further ac- 
tion is required of General Shoe 
stockholders. 

Acquisition of I. Miller brings Gen- 
eral Shoe into the high priced wom- 
en’s shoe field for the first time and 
rounds out the company’s lines. I. 
Miller shoes retail at $22 and up. 
Also included in the transaction is 
Carlisle Shoe Co., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of I. Miller, which pro- 
duces Mademoiselle shoes retailing 
from $16-$18, another new grade for 
General. 

I. Miller also produces women’s 
shoes under the names Ingenue and 
Millerkin. The firm has a part inter- 
est in the Evins Co., which makes 
women’s high fashion shoes in the 
$30 and up range. It also has license 
arrangements with several foreign 
shoe manufacturers who manufacture 
Miller shoes overseas on a royalty 
basis. 


Continues Quietly 

I. Miller will continue to be oper- 
ated as a separate company, Jarman 
said. Michael, Maurice and Irving 
Miller will continue as officers and 
directors of the company and M. M. 
Stollmack will remain as executive 
vice president in charge of all opera- 
tions. No changes in manufacturing 
or sales organizations are contem- 
plated. 

Miller at present operates its own 
factories in Long Island City, New 
York; Carlisle, Pa.; and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. It also has several ware- 
houses and operates certain retail 





stores and leased shoe departments. 
Major Miller distribution is through 
leading independent retailers through- 
out the country. 

Net annual sales of Miller have ex- 
ceeded $20 million over the past sev- 
eral years. Total assets on May 2, 
the end of the last fiscal year, were 
approximately $10 million. 

General Shoe in its most recent fis- 
cal year ended Oct. 31 showed net 
sales of $111 million with operating 
income before taxes of $8 million. 
Total assets were over $45 million. 

In recent months, General also ac- 
quired Berland Shoe Stores, Inc., of 
St. Louis, women’s low-priced retail 
chain. Berland sales of $16 million 
last year were not included in Gen- 
eral’s 1953 fiscal operations. 

Commenting on the acquisition of 
Miller, Jarman said: 

“General Shoe Corp., with its ac- 
quisition of the Miller Company, 
rounds out its picture with complete 
service for every kind of independent 
retail shoe operation, offering men’s 
and women’s shoes from the highest 
grades and all types of shoes to fit 
the situation of every independent 
retailer in the United States. It is 
planned to considerably enlarge its 
special services to independent re- 
tailers to help them increase their 
sales and improve their profit posi- 
tion with the advantages that an inte- 
grated company can offer, making it 
possible for the independently owned 
and operated retail store to develop 
its business.” 

Jarman pointed out that the per- 
centage of shoes distributed through 
independent and department stores 
has been on the increase with chains 
and manufacturer-owned outlets ac- 
counting for less than one third of 
these sales. He added that General 
Shoe has directed the bulk of its busi- 
ness toward independent retailers. 

The General Shoe chairman said 
that 1953 shoe production is expected 
to total 510 million pairs and that 
another 10 million pairs will be added 
to this in 1954. 


Brown Buys More Regal 
Stock 


Brown Shoe Co. of St. Louis pur- 
chased 1500 additional shares of 
common stock of Regal Shoe Co., 
Whitman, Mass., shoe manufacturer, 
during Nov., it is reported. 

The purchase brought Brown’s 
total holdings of Regal stock to 71,- 
695 shares. There are 512,198 shares 
of Regal common stock outstanding. 
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BROCKTON WAGE TALKS 
SET FOR DECEMBER 21 


Union Invokes Wage-Opening 
Clause 


Representatives of the Brotherhood 
of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, Brock- 
ton independent union, and the As- 
sociated Shoe Industries are sched- 
uled to meet Monday, Dee. 21, on 
the first of a series of wage talks. 

The meeting was called by the 
ASI following notifications by the 
Brotherhood that it was invoking a 
wage re-opening clause contained in 
its present contract with 17 member 
firms of the ASI and four inde- 
pendents. 

No specific demands have been 
made as yet, according to union 
officials, who said they have simply 
notified manufacturers they are seek- 
ing wage revisions under the two- 
year contract signed last year. 

Walter T. Spicer, executive secre- 
tary of the manufacturers’ group, 
said the union’s action was provided 
for in the current contract and manu- 
facturers are willing to meet with 
them on the specified date. “It has 
been requested of the BSAC, how- 
ever,” he added, “that their actions 
point toward helping the competitive 
situation of the shoe industry here 
rather than further complicate it by 
any addition in the manufacturing 
costs. 

“The shoe industry is now operat- 
ing at a depressed level and any 
added costs would accelerate the 
further downward trend in produc- 
tion resulting in a further loss of 
work and wages to employes.” 


Bay State Labor Meeting 
For December 22 


Representatives of United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, and 60 
Massachusetts shoe manufacturers 
have been summoned to appear 
Tuesday morning, Dec. 22 before the 
State Board of Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration in an effort to reach agree- 
ment on a 1954 contract. 

Contract negotiations were broken 
off Dec. 10 when union and manage- 
ment failed to settle their differences. 
The union is demanding a seven and 
one-half perceat wage increase and 
other benefits (see L&S, Dec. 5 issue) . 

Present contract expires on Dec. 
31. The union has threatened to 
strike if a new contract has not been 
signed by that time. However, agree- 
ments in recent years have generally 
been forthcoming on the last day of 
the year. 
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GOLD ASKSsNAMES ___.. 
OF TRIAL WITNESSES 


But Justice Department 
Disagrees 


Ben Gold, president of the Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, is trying to find out who is 
preparing to testify against him at 
his criminal trial set for Jan. 18. 

Gold, in a motion to the court, has 
asked the court to order the Justice 
Department to name the witnesses in 
advance, and also to produce all 
documents upon which it plans to 
base the case. 

Gold has been indicted on charges 
that he swore falsely in April, 1950, 
that he is not a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

A date of Jan. 18 has been set for 
the trial, and of Dec. 23 for hearing 
on the motions for names of wit- 
nesses and for the documents. 

U. S. District Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff has been given the case. 





TWO MORE SCOTCHED 


Two of the latest rumors on the 
merger market were scotched this 
week when officials of the com- 
panies involved denied any basis 
to the reports. 

Clark Gamble, president of 
Brown Shoe Co. in St. Louis, told 
LEATHER AND SHOEs that Brown 
is definitely not negotiating pur- 
chase of Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., Mil- 
waukee men’s shoe manufacturer. 
Gamble said the company has 
never contemplated purchase of 
Nunn-Bush nor is there any possi- 
bility of such a transaction in the 
near future. 

Rumors of a Brown-Nunn-Bush 
merger swept through the trade 
early this week. 

At the same time, William S. 
Fraser, Jr., vice-president of Com- 
monwealth Shoe and Leather Co. 
of Whitman, Mass., denied that the 
company or any of its lines would 
be sold to Brown Shoe Co. Com- 
»monwealth manufactures the Bos- 
tonian, Footsaver, Mansfield and 
Denny Murray lines of men’s me- 





dium and high priced shoes. 








“T have not the slightest idea of 
the identity or character of the wit- 
nesses whom the prosecution will call 


unable to undertake any preparation 
... he said. 

“Moreover, a case involving 
charges of Communism lends itself 
easily to the production of fears and 
anxieties, and results in reluctance 
to come forward on the part of any- 
one who might be able to help the 
defendant at his trial such as is not 
encountered in the normal kind of a 
case,” he added. 

The Justice Department, in answer, 
pointed out that the prosecution, 
under court rulings, has every right 
to keep its case to itself, and, in fact, 
a duty to do so, until the time has 
arrived to present it in the courts. 


UNITED SHOE APPEAL 
SET FOR SPRING 


The U. S. Supreme Court will hear 
the appeal of United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. during March or April of 
next year, a clerk of the court told 
LEATHER AND SuHoes this week. 

United is appealing a ruling of 
Federal Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., that the company is monopolizing 
some parts of the shoe machinery 
industry. 

Although the Court never sets exact 
dates for its hearings, estimates can 
be made on the basis of cases sched- 
uled to be heard prior to the USMC 
appeal, the clerk said. 





INDUSTRY PHILANTHROPISTS MEET 





Shown at their Hide, Skin & Leather Industry dinner on behalf of the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies, held at the Harmonie Club, New York, on Tuesday, Dec. 8, are. 
|. to r. (standing): Arthur Loewengart, Loewengart & Co.; Sigmund Farkash, S. Farkash 
& Co.; Sam Kline, Kline & Co.; Alfred E. Greene, Emil Buschhoff & Co. Seated are: Irving 
J. Fife, Allied Kid Co., chairman of industry drive; Morris Joffe, Fleming-Joffe Ltd.. 
guest of honor; George B. Bernheim, R. Neumann & Co.; Dr. Colp, guest speaker. 


Prominent leather and shoe industry executives are pictured in New York at a special 
breakfast given in behalf of the Joint Defense Appeal by Jack Schiff of Shoe Corp. of 
America, Columbus, O. The JDA is the fund-raising arm of the American Jewish Committee 
and the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, the nation’s oldest and largest Jewish 
organizations devoted to combatting bigotry and discrimination and promoting better 
inter-group relations. Left to right, Louis Milender, Loumis Leather Co., Boston; Joseph 
Kaltenbacher, Jr., Seton Leather Co., Newark; Jack Sciff; Paul H. Sampliner, chairman 
of the JDA Executive Committee; Kivie and Joseph Kaplan of Colonial Tanning Co., Boston. 


in support of its attempt to prove the 
indictment,” Gold said in an affidavit 
with the motion. 

“The prosecution’s witnesses will 
necessarily be surprise witnesses and 
unless I know who they are I will be 
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LEATHER IN DECORATION 
TO TOUR CITIES AGAIN 


The 1954 Leather in Decoration 
Show, a presentation of the Uphol- 
stery Leather Group, will first be ex- 
hibited to the trade and press at the 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, prior to 
a nation-wide tour of major cities in 
February. 

The theme of this year’s show is 
“Leather With .. .” and many new 
colors, new uses and new finishes of 
leather will be featured. A wide 
variety of materials including brass, 
redwood, copper, glass, fabric, 
wrought iron, fruitwood, and teak 
have been used to point up the 
natural beauty of leather and _ its 
adaptability to fine designs. 


Outstanding style notes of the 
Show will include the Far Eastern 
influence, the blending of traditional 
and contemporary styles, combination 
of wood-paneling with other mate- 
rials for walls, and a color palette of 
yellows, orange and warm browns. 


Premier Shoe Workers 
Snub CIO Union 


A majority of workers employed 
at Premier Shoe Goods Co. voted 
Dec. 15 in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election against repre- 
sentation by CIO United Shoe Work- 
ers of America. 

Workers voted by a count of 156- 
42 in favor of the Lynn Independent 
Shoe Findings Union. 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION FIGURES 
SHOW SLUMP IN OCTOBER 


Shoe production during Oct. to- 
taled 40,121,000 pairs, a decline of 
13 percent from the 46,341,000 pairs 
produced in Oct. 1952, but still one 
percent above the 39,902,000 pairs 
reported in Sept. 1953. 

The official Census Bureau report 
for the months lists women’s shoe, 
sandal and playshoe production for 
the month at 15,690,000 pairs, fully 
19 percent below the 19,446,000 pairs 
reported in Oct. a year ago. This was 
five percent below the 16,602,000 
pairs of Sept. 1953. 

Men’s output amounted to 8,006,- 
000 pairs, 14 percent less than the 
9,339,000 pairs of Oct. last year but 
four percent better than the 7,670,000 
pairs of Sept. this year. 


Declines were reported in all other 
categories ranging from five percent 
in infants’ and athletic shoes to 19 
percent in youths’ and boys’ and 40 
percent in “other footwear.” 

Housewear slipper output in Oct. 
was 6,407,000 pairs, one percent 
below the 6,442,000 pairs of Oct. 
1952 and seven percent above the 
5,981,000 pairs of Sept. 1953. 

Footwear shipments during Oct. 
amounted to 40.1 million pairs valued 
at approximately $144 million, an 
average value per pair shipped fob 
$3.59. In Sept. 1953, average value 
per pair shipped was $3.71 and in 
Oct. 1952, it was $3.58. Following 
is a breakdown of comparative 
figures: 





PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS ANALYZED 





PRODUCTION 


Oct. 
1953 
40,121 


33,183 
8,006 
1,390 

15,690 
2,798 
2,332 


Kind of footwear 


Shoes and slippers, total .... 


Shoes, sandals, and playshoes 
Men’s ' 
Youth’s and boys’ ................ 
NT 
Children’s ...... rea 
PIRES ERE Sree 1,855 
Babies’ ....... 1,112 


Athletic shoes .... See 273 
Slippers for housewear 6,407 
Other footwear 258 


Production 
(thousands of pairs) 


Percent of Change 
October 1953 
compared with— 

Sept. Oct. 
1953 1952 
+1 —13 
—-39 
—14 
=n 
sit 2 
rsa A 


Sept. Oct. 
1953 1952 
39,902 46,341 


33,376 39,185 —1 
7,670 9,339 +4 
1,457 1,709 5 

16,602 19,446 —5 
2,701 3,008 +4 
2,182 2,545 +7 
1,726 1,948 +7 
1,038 1,190 +7 

233 286 —4 
5,981 6,442 +7 
262 428 —2 


SHIPMENTS 


Quantity (in thousands of pairs) 
Value (in thousands of dollars) 
Average value per pair .... 


14 


Oct. 1953 


$143,877 


Oct. 1952 
46,644 
$166,888 
$3.58 


Sept. 1953 
41,380 
$153,460 
$3.71 


40,090 


$3.59 
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NEW ENGLAND SHOEMEN 
TO MEET JANUARY 13 


Members of the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association, oldest asso- 
ciation in the leather and shoe trade 
and eighth oldest in the U. S., will 
convene for the group’s 85th Annual 
Meeting, Wednesday evening, Jan. 
13, at the Hotel Statler in Boston. 

John E. F. Foote, Association pres- 
ident, said the meeting will follow the 
annual banquet. 

Guest speakers will include Sena- 
tor Styles Bridges of New Hampshire; 
Julius G. Schnitzer, director of the 
Leather, Shoes and Allied Products 
Division of the Commerce Depart- 
ment; and Governor Christian A. 
Herter of Massachusetts. 

Only business to be transacted at 
the meeting will be a report of the 
nominating committee and election of 
officers and directors. 





Joins Atlas Refinery 





New Eastern sales representative for Atlas 
Refinery of Newark, N. J., is Guy M. 
Mitchell, who will handle sales and service 
the company's line of industrial oils and 
chemicals, particularly tanning oils. Mitchell 
has a B.S. degree in chemical engineering 
from Tufts College and has been associated 
with the leather and shoe industries since 
World War Il. 


Tsingris Opens New Die 
Cutting Division 

Tsingris Die Cutting Corp. in 
Waterbury, Conn., has announced 
opening of a new die cutting division 
to serve the leather and shoe indus- 
tries. 

The department also includes a 
custom die working department for 
making special dies to order. 

Tsingris die cuts rolls, sheets or 
printed material, 1002 through 4” 
thick on both cylinder and platen 
presses, including high-die die cut- 
ting, and can die cut all types of 
resilient material plus light gage 
metals. 
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Lawrene GUN METAL 
often preferred to calf 


100 businessmen were asked to examine five different 
samples of leather and report to the interviewer which they 
thought was the best quality for shoes. 

Lawrence GUN METAL led the list! And in more cases 
than any of the other side leathers, GUN METAL was mis- 
taken for the calfskin which was included in the samples. 

Businessmen aren't necessarily leather experts, but they 
do know what they judge as quality and they chose GUN 
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METAL. They saw what you will see: its fine appearance, 
feel and suppleness. Write for free swatches or see a typical 
side. A. C. Lawrence Leather Company. A Division of Swift 
& Company (Inc.) Peabody, Mass. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER 
It’s naturally better 
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AMERICAN CHILDREN 
ARE "FOOT-SOFT" 


While American adults are becom- 
ing notoriously flabby from too-easy 
living habits, their kids are getting 
soft in the feet for similar reasons. 
That’s according to a study just com- 
go by Dr. Hans Kraus and Ruth 

. Hirshland of New York University. 

The study was made on nearly 
5,000 normal, healthy American 
school children between the ages of 
6 and 19 in cities and suburban com- 
munities, and on 2,000 European 
children of similar ages and back- 
ground in less industrialized regions. 

The American kids, the study 


found, don’t walk enough. The re- 
port stated, “The major sdifference 
between these two groups is the fact 
that the European children de -not 
have the benefit of a highly mechan- 
ized society. They do not use cars, 
school buses, elevators or any other 
labor-saving devices. They must 
walk everywhere. Their recreation is 
based largely on active use of their 
own bodies.” 

Though the report didn’t mention 
it, a foot-soft American juvenile pop- 
ulation obviously denotes that kere 
kids are probably a lot easier on 
shoes—and that the important selling 
feature has shifted from “sturdy” 
shoes to fashion and foot health. 


SELECT FALL AND WINTER 1954 
LEATHER FOOTWEAR COLORS 


Official leather footwear colors for 
fall and winter 1954 were selected 
this week by the Joint Color Com- 
mittees representing tanning and 
footwear industries. 

Color selections, which include 
both repeat and new but tested col- 
ors, will be issued to the trade in 


the form of Official Color Swatch 
Books. Prior to this, upper leather 
tanners will be supplied with cut- 
tings of new color selections for use 
in developing these colors in their 
tanneries. 

Following is a complete list of 
colors: 





Women’s Leathers 


Admiral Blue (Smooth & Suede) 

Flight Blue (Smooth & Suede) 

Basque Red (Smooth) 

Cherry Red (Smooth) 

Tropic Tan (Smooth) 

A New Winter White (Smooth) 

A New Pine Color (Smooth) 

A New Ginger Color (Smooth) 

A New Rust Shade (Smooth & Suede) 

Benedictine (Smooth) 

Cameltan (Smooth) 

Maple (Suede) 

Cognac (Smooth & Suede) 

Walnut (Smooth) 

Town Brown (Smooth & Suede) 

A New Version of Chestnut Brown 
(Suede) 

Dusk (Smooth & Suede) 


Smoked Pearl (Smooth & Suede) 

Gunmetal (In metallic leather) 

Panama (Smooth) 

Parakeet (Smooth & Suede) 

Sweetheart Blue (Smooth & Suede) 

Sweetheart Pink (Smooth & Suede) 

Butter Yellow (Smooth & Suede) 

Coral Flash (A new Coral color) — 
(Smooth) 

A New Pastel Red (Smooth) 

A New Currant Shade (Suede) 

Cherrytone (Smooth) 

Canyon Sand (Smooth) 

Smoke (Smooth) 

Goldendale (Smooth) 

Brown Berry (Smooth) 

A New Brown (for Children’s Shoes) 
(Smooth) 


Men’s Leathers 


Sorrel Tan (Smooth) 

British Tan (Smooth) 

Bourbon (Smooth) 

Havana Brown (Smooth) 
Corona Rrown (Smooth) 
American Burgundy (Smooth) 
Brandy (Smooth) 

Rocky Tan (Smooth & Grained) 
Admiral Blue (Smooth & Brushed) 
Charcoal (Smooth & Brushed) 
Ambertone (Smooth & Grained) 
Norse Brown (Grained) 
Comanche (Grained) 

Slate Grey (Brushed) 

Desert Copper (Brushed) 


Prairie Brown (Brushed) 

Cameltone (Brushed) 

Smoke (Smooth) 

Mustang (Smooth) 

Lariat Tan (Smooth) 

Cedar (Smooth) 

Beaver (Smooth) 

Vintage (Smooth) 

Butternut (Smooth) 

A New Cordovan Shade (Smooth) 

A New Tannish Brown (Smooth) 

A New Lighter Brown (To replace 
Cherrytone) —(Smooth) 

A New Beige Tone (Smooth) 

A New Medium Brown (Smooth) 
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INTERNATIONAL LICENSE 
TO SOUTH AFRICAN 


Mobbs Holdings Will Make 
Two Brands 


International Shoe Co. of St. Louis 
has licensed a South African firm, |, 
Mobbs Holdings, Ltd., to manufac- 
ture and distribute Queen Quality 
and Dorothy Dodd shoes. Announce- 
ment was made this week by H. R. 
Dominguez, head of International’s 
export division. 

Mobbs Holdings, Ltd., is the par- 
ent firm of Mobbs, Ltd. of Port Eliza- 
beth, makers of women’s shoes and 
one of the oldest shoe firms in South 
Africa. Mobbs will manufacture the 
two International Shoe brands on a 
royalty basis for distribution through- 
out British territories in Africa. 

Mobbs, Ltd., which has been in 
business since 1886, recently trans- 
ferred its operations to new facilities 
in Port Elizabeth. Dominguez said 
that the firm’s one-story building, of 
advanced quadrant-roof design, is 
rated as one of the most modern in 
all Africa. 

In anticipation of the licensing 
agreement, A. E. Anderson, produc- 
tion director for Mobbs, has been in 
this country studying American shoe 
manufacturing techniques at Inter- 
national Shoe plants. Production of 
Queen Quality and Dorothy Dodd 
shoes in South Africa is expected to 
get under way, Dominguez said, in 
January, 1954. 

Dominguez noted that Interna- | 
tional Shoe did a substantial amount 
of business in South Africa until 
1949, when the Union government 
banned imports of American shoes. 
International, Dominguez added, pio- 
neered American shoe fitting in South 


Africa. 


ClO WINS CONTRACT 
AT LACONIA SHOE 


Laconia Shoe Company, Inc., La- 
conia, New Hampshire, has agreed 
to accept the United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, as the bargaining 
agent of its employes if over 51 per- 
cent of the workers sign USWA-CIO 
applications for membership cards. 

The Laconia company and _ the 
union have negotiated a contract 
wich provides for union shop, check 
off of dues, seniority rights, group 
insurance, paid holidays, paid vaca- 
tions, and a wage reopening clause. 

The firm employs some 200 work- 
ers in the manufacture of quality 
women’s, misses’, children’s, boys’ 
and infants’ welt shoes. About 90 
percent of these employes have in- 
dicated a desire to be affiliated with 
the USWA, 
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STRIKE ENDED AT 
JOHNSTON & MURPHY 


New Pact Provides General 
Wage Increase 


Johnston & Murphy, Newark, New 
Jersey, a division of General Shoe 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn., and Joint 
Council 13, United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, reached an agreement 
recently which ended a_ two-week 
strike at the men’s shoe plant. Some 
175 workers have returned to their 
jobs. 

The settlement calls for a general 
wage increase ranging up to five 
cents an hour which is based on an 
incentive plan. This plan utilizes a 
point system by which wages are 
increased two and a half cents an 
hour for .43 pairs of shoes per man 
hour and an additional two and a 
half cents an hour for .49 pairs per 
man hour. 

The company’s minimum wage was 
also raised to $1.10 per hour after 
six months employment and the firm 
will pay the workers for the Thanks- 
giving holiday. 

The new contract will be in effect 
for the next ten months up to Nov. 1, 
1954. 


From The Staff Of 
Leather And Shoes 
To You: 


Q Joyful Christmas 
and 


Prosperous New Dear 


Elmer J. Rumpf 
William A. Rossi 
Irving B. Roberts 
Frederick G. Moynahan 
Cardwell E. Belding 
George G. Dunning 
James Malone 
Rosalie Marzbanian 
Laura C. Bedford 
Leroy Rumpf 

Al Hadlund 

Joseph Huttlinger 
Joan McManus 
Phyllis Lucas 
Dorothy Novak 
Joyce Gosian 
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HARRY LEVY HEADS 
NEW YORK FOREMEN 


The Superintendents’ and Fore- 
men’s Association of Greater New 
York recently elected officers for the 
coming year. Harry R. Levy will be 
the 1954 president. Other new of- 
ficers include Irving Bederson, first 
vice president; Al Sorace, second 
vice president; Guy Barile, third vice 
president. 

Re-elected were Joseph Goldsmith, 
treasurer; Jules Schneider, assistant 
treasurer; Joseph Welsh, recording 
secretary; David Levison, financial 
secretary; and Sam Gruber, sergeant 
of arms. 


Neolite's Harry L. Post 
To Retire 


Harry L. Post, advertising and 
promotion manager of the Shoe 
Products Division, Goodyear Rub- 
ber Co., for many years, will retire 
at the end of this year, it is reported. 

Post, who played an important role 
in the promotion of Goodyear shoe 
products, including Neolite soles and 
other shoe products, spent most of 
his career in the shoe products in- 
dustry. 

He will be tendered a testimonial 
dinner later this month at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, O., by the Heel 
and Sole Division of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. 
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A; MASTERS of the Loom, we con- 
tinually strive to combine the finest 
yarns with perfect weaving in producing 
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co-ordinated styling . . . and in the most 


This is no secret to leading manufacturers 
who use our SHOE BINDINGS and 
BRAID-TRIMS to enhance the top-line 
and decoration of America’s best-known 


footwear for women. 
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General Shoe’s purchase of I. Miller revives 
rush for more manufacturing facilities as well as retail out- 
lets by big producers. Even though Miller owned few of its 
own outlets, many independents in large cities sell Miller 
shoes only. Miller acquisition follows hard upon General's 
acquisition of Berland shoe chain. 


In effect, Miller acquisition serves to round 
out General’s lines. Miller shoes under trade names of 
Millerkins and Ingenue retail from $22 and up. Carlisle's 
Mannequins—also owned by Miller—sell at $16-$18. Evins, 
in which Miller has interest, sell at $30 and up. All are 
tops in women’s high style field. ‘ 


This means that in space of few years General 
has moved frow low and medium priced field of men’s, 
women’s and children’s line to the medium and upper priced 
lines. General already was in high priced men’s field with 
Johnston & Murphy of Newark. 


Indications are that Miller purchase is only 
prelude to new wave of purchases. Trade talk has 
Brown Shoe negotiating with Nunn-Bush of Milwaukee. 
Regal Shoe may yet be bought by Brown or some other 
biggie. General's negotiations with Fleisher Shoe still pend- 
ing. Watch for wave of mergers or acquisitions in 1954. 


Typical U. S. shoe manufacturer showed 
net profit of 3.3% on average sales of $3,243,348 
in 1942. This is result of analysis by National Credit Office, 
Inc., of financial statements of 27 top shoe manufacturers. 
In 1951, same firms had only a 2.5% net. 


Slipper manufacturers less fortunate. Anal- 
ysis of statements of 15 leading firms disclosed net earnings 
of only 0.6% on average sales of $720,560. This was essen- 
tially the same as previous year. So slipper men benefitted 
little from prosperous pace of 1952. 


Report shows both groups combined—shoe 
and slipper—earned 3% on average sales of $2,342,352 in 
1952. This was somewhat better chan in 1951 when same 
firms showed net profit of 2.3% on all sales. 


Despite fact 1952 a “good year” for shoe 
industry as a whole, financial embarrassments totaled 33 
—same number as in 1951. Also, withdrawals of all kinds 
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(failures, liquidations, etc.) hit 100 factories (Credit Office 
distinguishes factories from firms) or somewhat more than 
in 1951. Joseph H. Higgins, manager of Credit Office's 
footwear, handbags and accessories division, attributed this 
to squeeze on inefficient producers, many of whom could not 
stand up to postwar competition. 


Financial troubles hit 30 shoe firms in first 
10 months of 1953. This is one above 1952 period. 
However, debts of failing firms this year were well above a 
year ago. This was due to failure of several larger firms, in- 
cluding three with debts over $600,000 each and three others 
owing more than $300,000 apiece. Overall, Higgins expects 
1953 to prove good year but not as good as 1952. 


Look for more-than-usual shoe clearance 
shoe sales in Jan. This holds true in men’s lines especially. 
Reason: mild, dry fall season in most areas resulted in sharp 
let-down of heavier weight apparel and footwear—the kind 
that usually moves well in Oct.-Nov. Many retailers indi- 
cate they prefer price-reduction clearances to holding this 
stock in inventory over extended period. So men’s shoe 
stores will resemble department store “white” sales in Jan. 


End effect of Jan. sales should be healthy. 
If retailers move good Jan., stocks will be considerably 
lightened, encourage retailer to place good orders for Spring. 
As it is, industry observers claim retailer stocks are pretty 
close to normal now. Jan. sales should thin them out con- 
siderably. And with production back to normal levels, in- 
dustry is once again stripped for action. 


Plastic Coatings & Film Association ciaims 
plastic shoe materials now being used by low-priced shoe 
manufacturers specifically for appearance and wear qualities 
rather than price advantages. Observations made following 
survey of Popular Price Shoe Show. 


Best support for plastic materials came, of 
course, from makers of low-priced flats and play shoes. These 
cited wear, abrasion resistance and color fastness of vinyl- 
coated materials for shoe uppers. However, Association ad- 
mits vinyl-coated materials are feeling competition from 
lower leather prices. 
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Like the Sella Acid Browns, well-known for outstanding performance 


in flame-coating, aniline and semi-aniline finishes, you will find... 


SELLA FAST BLACK FF 


ege 
Unexcelled for Aniline Leathers! 
Developed specifically for the tannery, Sella Fast Black FF 
features good solubility and Jevel-dyeing properties . .. produces 
clear, intense tones of rich black. 
Your Geigy representative will discuss the application of 


Sella Fast Black FF to aniline leathers on his next visit. 
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Whenever a tanner has a fatliquoring problem, he knows he 

can get together with a Salem Oil & Grease specialist — to 

help work out whatever characteristics desired in leather from 

X D ERIEN F F a fatliquor angle. He knows that the Salem Oil & Grease 
Company's reputation was built on the joint efforts of many 

specialists working with the knowledge that comes only from 


experience — and that experience coming by making oils 
exclusively for the tanning trade. 






——TIGER BRAND PRODUCTS -————— PropERTIES — FUNCTIONS PERF 


The latest proved devel- 
opment in fatliquoring for Adjustable mellowness 
Controlled Penetration for and softness. 


best quality leathers, - 
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SEND FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON HOW THESE PRODUCTS CAN BE FORMULATED TO YOUR 
OWN PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS 


Leather is good .’. . good for sales — 


good for comfort . -., good for health — § A LEM 0 | L & G R EASE C 0 | 
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IS YOUR COMPETITOR 
BETTER INFORMED 
THAN YOU? 


Here’s the plain, simple, unadorned truth about business 
success. We want you to read it carefully because it repre- 
sents the down to earth opinion of outstanding manufac- 
turers and merchandisers, men who know what they’re 
talking about. 





| 

“ : aad 
Business suecess rests upon correct decisions and these 
| can be made only when you are well informed.” 





Notice that there’s nothing in that formula about genius or special gifts and 
talents. It’s simply a matter of keeping informed on events and trends in your 
own business, keeping informed every week of the year so that you are always 
in a position to make the quick, correct decision. 


You can be assured that your most successful competitor knows this well. Now, 
the question is: “‘Are you as well informed on industry matters as your com- 
petitor?” If you are not, you’d better do something about it in a hurry, and 
the very easiest way to know what has happened, what is happening, and what 
will probably happen in your industry is to read LEATHER & SHOES, the 
business paper for executives and top management. The cost? A mere five 
dollars a year, and this is five dollars that you can’t afford to save. 


We have an awful lot of your competitors on our subscription list. Let’s put you 


there, too. 





" 
| RUMPF PUBLISHING CO 
l 300 West Adams St.. 
| Chicago 6. Ill 

Knter my subscription to LEATHER & SHOES 


| 

| 

| zine for shoe and leather industry executives ind 
| 


To keep well informed | Year $5.00 
2 Years $8.00 


Fill out... Tear out... Mail today 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Stylescope 


Fashion Points to the Tip 
of her Toe 


W ith the advent of Dior's new 
shorter skirts shoe designers are 
looking for styles to coordinate with 
m'lady's ready-to-wear. These exclu- 
sive shoe fashions by Bea Evan illustrate 
a very new trend for the coming spring- 
summer season. Interest is centered on 
the tip of the shoe. Some feature airy, 
high-riding lines, others have applique 
treatments with large bow effects. 
Even the spectator and popular T-strap 
can be used to focus attention to the 
front. 


1. New spectator with tip extending 
into a one-sided point calls attention 
to the square throatline. Bare sugges- 
tion of foxing in perforations extend- 
ing from top line. 


2. Cut-out stripping toe flattie with 
applique tip interlacing. Pert button 
accentuates the sharp widow's peak 
throatline. Good design for new 
stacked heels. 


3. T-strap wedgie with pleated vamp 
and tab on toe. Thin halter strap 
meeting instep adds elegance to 
sandal. 

4. Graceful loop encases the wide 
flare bow-effect on this high-riding, 
closed toe d'Orsay. 

5. Halter pattern with novel cut- 
out vamp. Huge bow focuses atten- 
tion to front. 


6. Appliqued toe sling pump in 
fashionable mid-height heel. Center 
bow folding in a V lined with qros- 
grain or faille. 
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SHOE DISPLAY FIRMS 
IN BOSTON MERGER 
Norman Industries Joins 
Gordon Buffett 


Merger of two of the nation’s old- 
est and best-known display manufac- 
turing and silk screen printing com- 

anies—Norman Industries, Inc., and 

Gordon Buffett Co., Inc., both 

of Boston—was announced this week 
by officials of both firms. 

The new company will be known as 
Norman-Buffett Display Industries 
and will occupy large offices at 394 
Atlantic Ave., besten. 

Norman Industries has long been 
recognized as a leader in the shoe 
display field, designing and produc- 
ing displays and exhibits for shoe 
manufacturers, shoe chain stores, the 
leather and findings industry and al- 
lied products firms. 

The merger will provide a modern 
dispiay service for the New England 
area, including improved point of 
sale programs for regional and na- 
tional distribution. Production facili- 
ties will include design and manufac- 
ture of displays and exhibits, booths, 
and sales promotion material in wood, 
cardboard, plastic, paper and other 
materials. Sader tepaat, letter- 
ing, art and illustration services are 
also offered. 

Officers of the new firm are John 
Gillingham, executive director and 
treasurer; Gordon Buffett, general 
manager and vice president; Norman 
Burchell, president and art director; 
Herbert Hm on sales manager; 
Leo Dudek, production manager; 
John Rae and Erwin Rice, production 
supervisors. Sales offices will be 
— in Boston and Springfield, 

ass. 


NAME LEATHER INDUSTRY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Members of the recently-formed 
Leather Footwear Industry Advisory 
Committee of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral have been appointed as follows: 

Edgar E. Rand, president, Inter- 
national Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Raymond A, Mills, vice pres., Endi- 
cott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y.; 
Henry W. Boyd, president, General 
Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn.; Robert 
C. Erb, president, J. F. McElwain 
Co., Nashua, N. H.; Charles H. 
Jones, Jr., president, Commonwealth 
Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, Mass.; 
Archie C. Mudge, vice pres., Han- 
over Shoe Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 

Walter E. Weidmann, president, 
Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co., Belleville, 
Iil.; John E. Foote, president, John 
Foote Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass.; 
William E. Doyle, Jr., president, 
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Doyle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass.; 
Warren E. Coombes, mgr., Planning 
Dept., United Shoe Machinery Corp.; 
J. W. Cull, asst. vice pres., Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Leonard F. Norsworthy, op- 
eration mgr., International Shoe 
Mach. Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 


Boyle Offering Humidifiers 
To Tanneries 


Boyle Machine & Supply Co., Inc., 
Peabody, Mass., representing Bahn- 
son Co., manufacturer of industrial 
humidification equipment, is now 
offering the Bahnson self-contained 
humidifiers to the tanning industry. 

In the shoe and leather industry 
humidification is considered one of 
the most important factors contribut- 
ing to economical and improved pro- 
duction. Dry air can cause numerous 
problems for the tanner such as 
cracking, dust, lint, and static. Bahn- 
son humidifiers offer advantages to 
tanners in that they are automatically 
controlled and atomize city or well 
waters and diffuse it with room air 
for almost instant evaporation. 





Egg-Shaped Heel 














Atlantic Heel Co. of Boston is offering 
this new-type, egg-shaped heel which the 
company appropriately calls “L'Oeuf." The 
heel is designed primarily for manufactur- 
ers catering to college coeds who want 
to go along with their flattie type shoes. 





William M. Katz 


. «. 5S, tanning executive, died Mon- 
day, Dec. 14 at Lewis Weiss Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, after a brief illness. 
One of the country’s leading tanners, 
he was president of Superior Tanning 
Co. of Chicago. The son of Henry 
Katz, one of the firm’s founders, Katz 
graduated from Pratt Institute’s 
Schoo! of Leather and Tanning Tech- 
nology in 1916 and joined the leather 
firm the next year. He was a member 
of the Standard Club. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mabel; a son, Eliot; two 
daughters, Miss Marian and Mrs. Jac- 
queline L. Fravit; four grandchildren. 


(Other Deaths on Page 38) 
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CIO SHOE WORKERS 
STRIKE AT NETTLETON 


Mediation Fails To Settle 
Dispute 

Members of Local 63, United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, were still 
on strike against A. E. Nettleton Shoe 
Co. of Syracuse, N.. Y., this week 
after a Federal mediator failed to 
help union and company represent- 
atives settle their differences. 

More than 300 workers walked off 
their jobs Dec. 6 after negotiations 
collapsed. 

The union has been seeking a flat 
wage rate of $1.30 per hour for all 
employes with 10 or more years of 
service. Nat Marconi, union direc- 
tor, said the union has never been 
permitted to meet with H. W. Cook, 
president of the firm, and that he 
and other union representatives were 
barred from the plant. 


DUPONT OFFERS 
NEW WATER REPELLENT 


Suede can now have lasting water- 
shedding properties. Du Pont has a 
new chemical, a water repellent called 
“Quilon” stearato chromic chloride. 

A water-soluble water repellent 
with the additional property of per- 
manency, the solution of greenish- 
blue liquid can be applied in the dye 
processing step during tanning in 
place of the fat liquors normally 
used. 

Du Pont reports few processing 
problems in the use of this chemical. 
“Quilon” reacts with leather in this 
way —the chromium part of the 
“Quilon” molecule anchors firmly to 
the surface of the leather fibrils, 
while the stearate group acts as a 
water repellent and fiber lubricant. 


Potdevin Introduces New 
Adhesive Remover 


Potdevin Machine Co. is introduc- 
ing a new “release agent” for ad- 
hesive and coating applicating equip- 
ment. Called “Release-Cote,” it pre- 
vents adhesive, lacquers, resins and 
other coating materials from adher- 
ing to the walls of pots, tanks, rollers, 
shafts, feed tables, etc. 

The company claims that the prod- 
uct’s use will reduce clean-up time 
by at least 50 percent. Before the 
machine is filled with adhesive, a film 
of Release-Cote is applied to all ex- 
posed surfaces (except applicator 
rollers) with a brush, rag, sponge or 
spray equipment. At clean-up time, 
coated areas can be quickly cleaned 
with warm water. There are no 
harmful irritants, fumes or offensive 
odors in the product. 
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* (Continued from Page 10) 
example, have sales-flopped, while 
women’s opened-up shoes have done 
well. 

One prominent retailer summed 
up the feeling expressed by many: 
“It’s getting so you can’t buy ahead 
with any assurance. The crazy 
weather contradicts every move we 
make. We buy staple closed-ups for 
fall, and everyone comes in asking 
for opens. We buy some pretty spring 
lines and people go around wearing 
old shoes in galoshes. The weather is 
lousing up all our planning, raising 
havoc with our inventory.” 

Well, if the “crazy weather” is 
going to be with us permanently, shoe 
business had better take a hard look 
at some of very likely effects that will 
happen—to shoes, retail business, 
manufacturing, the industry asa 
whole. For the industry stands to see 
many important changes brought in 
as a result of the weather revolution. 
Following are some of the likely ef- 
fects, some to take place slowly, others 
quickly: 

Consumer shoe-buying _peri- 
ods. Needless to say, weather affects 
not only what consumers buy but 
when they buy.’ Consider the tra- 
ditional seasonal pattern: cold, 
snowy winters; warm springs begin- 
ning in early April; warm summers 
of about 2! months duration; and 
brisk, semi-wet falls. 

Now the new pattern. Mild, dry 
winters; wet-cold springs — actually 
an extension of winter right into 
summer (early June); longer, hotter 
summers (through September) ; and 
warmer, drier autumns (well into 
December). 

This weather shift will definitely 
cause a change in. shoe-buyjing. tim- 
ing by consumers. For instance, 
much of early spring buying might 
be delayed—from March-April to 
April-May or later—due to prevalence 
of cold-wet weather in early spring. 
And similarly, fall buying may be 
moved ahead—instead of early Sept., 
into early or late October. Summer, 
longer and hotter, may give this sea- 
son an extended skge-buying period, 
with Sept. counted as part of summer 
rather than fall. 

Effects on seasonal shoe styl- 
ing. Warm, dry fall seasons for in- 
stance, -would suggest lighter types 
in men’s shoes for the Sept.-Oct.-Nov. 
period, rather than the heavy types 
ordinarily introduced at this time. 
In women’s, opened-up types, much 
as in traditional spring. In juveniles, 
also lighter types. 

Winter, formerly a relatively dead 
shoe season. (Dec.-Jan.-Feb.) may 
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give opportunity for a distinct shoe 
styling season, what with milder, 
dryer winters and decreased use of 
old make-do shoes worn with rubbers 
and galoshes. 

Spring shoe styling may be in for 
some new concepts. Colors, for ex- 
ample, might get better reception if 
launched at later date—late April or 
May instead of late March or early 
April. And wet-cold springs aren't 
conducive to colorful prints, opened- 
up shoes, etc. This might become the 
season (or part of it) of make-do 
shoes worn with rubbers or rainboots. 


Seasonality and shoes. Shoe 
men have sensed a fading of season- 
ality in shoe business—less sharp 
lines between seasons. They might 
well be right. Milder winters and 
colder springs are tending to create 
one long winter-spring season. And 
the warm, dry fall blending into the 
warm, dry summers — again a con- 
verging into a single summer-fall 
season. The lines of demarcation be- 
tween winter and spring, and summer 
and fall won’t be as clear as in the past. 
Thus the seasons as such may become 
less important in shoe business. This 
may tend to reduce peaks and valleys. 
level off shoe business to a year-round 
operation. (See our comparative 
charts on this.) 

Shoe business may have to de- 
velop a new perspective. For exam- 
ple, the fall season won’t begin with 
Labor Day. The summer shoe selling 
season won't peter out with the 
Fourth of July. Introduction dates 
of seasonal colors, materials, textures, 
patterns, etc., will be in for some 
changes. 


New concepts in shoe fashions. 
These must develop inevitably—and 
faster than most shoe men realize. 
The conventional heavyweight men’s 
shoes for fall (and even winter) may 
face a declining interest and market. 
Heavy boots of all sorts, especially 
for men and juveniles, may go on the 
decline. Brighter colors, prints, ma- 
terials, textures—all may find larger 
markets because the new weather per- 
mits longer seasonal selling periods 
for such shoes. 


Casuals may be in for a bigger 
boom. Light, opened-up women’s 
types may have longer reign. Markets 
much more receptive to lighter 
weight, more flexible juvenile shoes 
—and more fashion in juveniles. In 
short, shoes will be styled for a new 
type of climate and all the changes 
in living habits that go with it. 


The spring season. A drastic 
shift may be in the making. More 
and longer wet-cold springs will 
change consumer shoe-buying habits 
during this period, even despite 
Easter. This may well become the 
season of old make-do shoes, of rub- 
ber or rain footwear. The weather 
will hardly be conducive to the wear- 
ing of new shoes—especially brighter 
colors, prints, lighter-weight mate- 
rials and textures, etc. The warmth 
will begin in late May or early June, 
but not in early April as before. The 
conclusion: Spring may lose its long 
reign as the most important shoe- 
buying season. 


The summer season. May well 
grow in importance for shoes. It will 
tend to extend (climate-wise) through 
Sept., even midway into Oct. A longer 
“life” for colorful shoes, for casuals, 
for play and resort types, light- 
weights, novelties, new materials 
with “cool” as a selling point, etc. 

The fall season. A_ longer, 
warmer, drier season, with “unsea- 
sonal” weather right through Dec. 
Apparel makers and stores will be 
able less and less to launch “fall 
weather” products and promotions 
right after Labor Day. The warm, 
even hot, weather will contradict it. 
Note that this fall (1953) most ap- 
parel retailers had a bad time of it— 
stocks piling up. Warm weather took 
the wind out of cold-weather apparel 
sales. 

Fall may gradually replace spring 
as the top shoe season. However, to 
make it so will require new concepts 
and merchandising in fall footwear. 
Shoes adapted to the new climate, not 
merely revised versions of the old. 


The winter season. Just as fall 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 

| MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 

3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 
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LEATHER SALES SLIGHTLY BETTER 
DELIVERIES AT FRANTIC PACE 


Most Tanners Sold Month Or More Ahead 
Expect Good Spring Run 


Sole Fair 


Fair sales reported in all sole 
leather types. Prices volatile as buy- 
ers and sellers battle over pennies. 

Light bends bring about 65c for 
tannery run. When clear and care- 
fully selected up to 70c asked for 
best. Sales reported at 68c. Fair 
business reported in 8-9 iron bends 
at 57c and down. Good 9-10 iron 
bends bring 50c for tannery run, two 
to three cents more for selected stock. 
Heavies usually wanted at 48c and 
down. 

Sole leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia say business has shown a very 
slight increase these past few days. 

Prices remain pretty much un- 
changed, with bellies quoted at 29c 
for light and medium; 27c heavy. 
Heads still sell at 16c. Factory bends 
remain at 57c a tannery run while 


findings still sell at 64c. 


Sole Offal Active 


Steady call for bellies keeps in- 
ventories depleted. Up to 29¢ paid 
for best; others go for 28, 27c, 26c, 
according to dimensions, quality, etc. 
Only moderate call for double rough 
shoulders. Best lights asking up to 
about 50c. Volume done at several 
cents less. Many sales in vicinity of 
43c and less. 

Good single shoulders got some 
new business at 38-40c, more still at 


slightly less. Heads and shanks have 
a few more friends this week. 


Calf Busy 


Sudden demand for delivery 
swamps tanners, leaves many late 
buyers frustrated. Blues and reds 
especially short. 

As usual, top selections in all 
weights move as quickly as made. 
No selling problem here. Volume 
grades, heretofore quiet, now widely 
wanted. Lowest grades, too, move 
well. It is February business that 
tanners need. 

Men’s weights bring $1.06 and 
down for regular finish, $1.10 and 
down for aniline. These prices for 
the best tannages; others have their 
top prices in the upper 90's. 

Women’s weights active in all 
selections. Top grade aniline leather 
made on small skins brings up to 
$1.03. New orders for later delivery 
might be bought for slightly less. 
Regular finish leather brings 97c 
and down for best, 88c and down for 
another excellent line, still less for 
lines that are either less desirable in 
tannage and finish or in manner of 
selection. 

Plenty of leather owed in middle 
grades and new interest in lower 
grades considerable. Large ship- 
ments being made in leather worth 
60-30c. 





Prices and Trends of Leather 





KIND OF LEATHER THIS MONTH YEAR 1952 
WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 
CALF (Men’s HM) 73-1.06 73-1.06 85-1.11 85-1.10 
CALF (Women’s) ... 58-98 62-1.03 80-1.03 80-1.03 
I I ca cick os so rvesecshacacenvedevinesne 60-1.00 60-1.60 85-1.10 85-1.10 
KID (Black Glazed) 55-90 55-90 73-90 75-90 
I conic. asiscseceneeosaisiencooens 48-91 48-91 80-96 80-96 
PATENT (Extreme) ........................ 55-65 55-60 56-60 56-60 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 15-25 15-26 18-30 18-32 
KIPS (Combination) ....... : 52-54 52-56 54-58 56-60 
EXTREMES (Combination) . 44-50 48-52 52-56 54-56 
WORK ELK (Corrected) .... 36-40 37-41 38-44 38-46 
SOLE (Light Bends) .......0....0....00... 64-68 65-67 68-72 65-70 
I sin chs cneansocevccesevoacece 26-29 27-29 24-25 26-27 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.)j .............. 48-51 50-53 50-55 50-55 
SS an ae 30-35 30-35 34-38 35-39 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 17-22 17-22 24-26 24-26 
SPLITS (Guessets) ................cs.000..--- 15-17 15-17 18-20 18-20 
WELTING (1% x MY) ooceccecccceccees 7 7% 7% 8 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS one 1414-15 15-16 18-19 17%-18 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 


rawstock, 
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Sheep Continues Steady 


New sheep business mixed but 
prices steady. 

Chrome linings get considerable 
attention at below 30c, less at 30-31c, 
which is asking price for best. Col- 
ored vegetable linings priced at 27c 
and down with most business done at 
25c and down. Russets more widely 
wanted at 16-20c. Up to about 25c 
asked for top grade boot linings. 


Sides Active 


Most side activity in production 
and delivery departments. New sales 
only so-so this week. 

Prices hold fairly well in face of 
raw stock weakness. Poorer quality 
hides warrant this. Heavy aniline 
kips in combination tannage quoted 
at 56c and down for best. Some 
available at 50c and down with other 
quotations in between. Full grain 
aniline still brings 65c and down. Ex- 
tremes bring about 50c and down 
with 52c quoted for one line. Others 
quote 48c and down. Pigment com- 
bination leather usually about iwo 
cents less than above figures. 

Chrome leather getting more at- 
tention and blues and reds much 
wanted in small lots that add up to 
large footage. Heavy corrected kips 


bring up to about 50c for best regu- 
lar tannages. Extremes bring about 
46c and down; large leather about 
44c and down. Plenty of large leather 
available at 38¢ and down. 


Splits Continue Mixed 


Some split tanners very busy de- 
livering against recent orders for 
finished and suede linings. Finished 
linings bring 18-20-22c for best. 
Much sold for below those figures. 
Good demand for lining suedes 
around 20c. Up to 25c paid for best. 
Non-slips active at 20c and down. 

Heavy suedes moderately active at 
45c and down for best, in upper 30's 
for less desirable tannages. Light 
suedes very quiet. Work shoe and 
sole splits sluggish. 

Bag, Case & Strap Spotty 

Business in bag, case and_ strap 
leathers spotty of late. Demand spas- 
modic and buyers only purchasing 
leather to meet actual requirements. 

Case leather quoted unchanged 
with 2-214 ounce at 40-41c, 3-314 
ounce at 42-43c. Strap leather nomi- 
nally steady, Grade A of 4/5 ounce 
held at 5le, 5/6 ounce 53c, 6/7 ounce 
55c, 7/8 ounce 57c, 8/9 ounce 59e, 
9/10 ounce 62c and 10/11 ounce 


65c. The lower grades are 2c less 
for Grade B and 4c less for Grade C. 

Premiums of 3c for colors and 2c 
for glazed still being charged over 
prices on russet finish, 


Kid Middling 

Kid leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia say that while business is on the 
slow side, expected during current 
weeks, orders are coming in with 
regularity and things are far from 
dead. 

Black glazed selling and some 
“nibblings” around — black 
Slipper leathers slow but linings still 


suede. 


moving along well. 

Some kid tanners have informed 
their customers of an advance of 2c 
on all items, but these quotations 
are between the maximum and min- 
imum quotations. Tanners say that 
with costs going even higher, they are 
finding it hard to maintain prices 
and it is expected that other tanners 
may also increase their asking prices. 


Average Kid Leather Prices 
Suede 32c-95ce 

Crushed 45c-75c 

Slipper 25c-60¢ 

Glazed 25c-1.00 

Linings 25c-55c 

Satin Mats 69c-98e 





The finest name in cutting steel is 
Sheffield—and it’s the finest name in 


Shaving Machine Blades. 


They stay sharp with little grinding 
to give longer lasting, more uniform, 


and chatterfree results. 
You can buy 





them only from 


Tanexco, sole agents for Sheffield Shav- 
ing Machine and Highback Buffing 
Machine Blades. 
Try our imported Glazing Glasses too. 


TANEXCO, INC., Sole Agents, 
549 West Washington Boulevard, 


Also Caulking Steel. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Glove Leathers Strong 


Strength in certain raw skin mar- 
kets has glove manufacturers wor- 
ried. Sudans have ben reported sold 
at $24.00, up from $4.00 to $5.00 over 
last Summer prices, Cabrettas are 
quoted at $14.00 to $14.50 for reg- 
ulars which means a 3c jump in 
leather prices. Iranians strong at 
$15.00, a $2.00 jump over prices a 
month ago. 

These three types of skins provide 
the bulk of the smooth grains used 
here. 

Domestic leathers have reversed the 
field and are headed down. One pro- 
ducer is quoting pigtex grains at 21- 
22c, off about 2c from last season. 
Prices still awaiting a definite bottom 
in the New Zealand pickle skin sales. 


Work Glove Slumps 

Market for work glove leather 
not very active of late. Buying kept 
at a minimum and tanners find most 
manufacturers of work gloves are 
watching their inventory positions 
rather closely as the year end ap- 
roaches. Purchases confined to odd 
ots of usually small quantities to 
fill in on requirements not entirely 
covered in previous buying opera- 
tions. 

Prices hold unchanged. LM weight 
work glove splits of No. 1 grade 
range 14-15c, No. 2 grade at 13-14c 
and No. 3 grade at 12-13c. M weight 
also remains about the same, No. 1 
rade at 15-l6c, No. 2 grade at 
4-15c and No. 3 grade 13-14c. 


Garment Needs Pep 
Very little pep to the demand for 
garment ae a at the moment. 
On sheepskins, some operators ex- 


i 


oe 


f 


CIPO. 


549 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
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pected a good demand for the Spring 
trade, but it has been slow to come. 
Suede finish of good tannage still 
commands 35-36c and down but ordi- 
nary quality has sold for less, latest 
business reported at 32-34c. Grain 
finish last brought 37-38c for good 
tannage and around 36c still the av- 
erage price basis. 

Horsehide garment leather obtain- 
able around 36c and down for good 
tannages and average price continues 
around 33-34c. As to tannages, cow- 
hide garment leather quoted around 
34-36c. Movement of this type of 
garment leather has been about best 
of any. 


Belting Better 


Belting leather tanners of Phila- 
delphia find a very slight increase 
in business as far as rough belting is 
concerned. 

Prices slightly lower than when last 
quoted — rough bend butts sell at 
97c for No. 2 light, 89c for No. 2 
medium and 84c for No. 2 heavy. 
The No. 3 light goes at 92c, medium 
at 84c and heavy 79c. Shoulders sell 
at 53c for No. 1 and 57c for No. 2. 

Curriers have not repeated afy 
activity this past week. As a matter 
of fact, although they do have book- 
ings through December, and there 
are a few orders coming in, activity 
is not satisfactory. Prices remain 
firm. 


AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 


Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 No.3 

Butt Bends .. 1.25-1.35 1.23-1.31 1.16-1.27 
Centers 12” . 1.53-1.64 1.43-1.55 1.41-1.45 
Centers 24”-28” . 1.51-1.58 1.41-1.52 1.39-1.53 
Centers 30” 1.47-1.52 1.37-1.47 1.35-1.43 
Wide Sides .... 1.22-1.25 1.18-1.21 1.12-1.14 
Narrow Sides .. 1.14-1.17 1.11-1.13 1.05-1.07 


Premiums to be added: Ex Light, plus 5c-. 


10c; Light, plus 7c; 
5c. 


Heavy, minus 5c-10c; 
Ex Heavy, minus 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Tanning Materials 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi Divi, Dom., 48% basis shp’t, bag 


. -$72.00 


Wattle bark, ton ....‘‘Fair Average’’ $100.00 
Peds s Tee eens wae Ke ‘‘Merchantable’’ $ 96.50 


NG BO DIE 5 oc vinnc'ssenksiese tenes $120.00 
x sas ci0 0 ce nh nach are chee eee $110.00 
Myrobalans, ne 1’s Bombay ............§41.00 
Ree $46.50 

EID 400 bc ccscteceacescccreseres $50. 

Crushed 42-44% ...cccccsccvcccesecee $62.00 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed ..... .$56.50 
Valonia Beards, 40-42% guaran- 

MOR ande ce ke a és $75.00 
Mangrove Bark, Wensderion ae eee 
Mangrove Bark, Colombian ............$58.50 
Mangrove Bark, 38% E. African ..... . $73.00 
Tanning Extracts* 

Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 

25% tannin), f.0.b. plant 

WO NE oe cid a Pae bb eesend <0¥evesse 4.40 

Barrels, ¢.l b) aS 69 CORA Rathusien seene see 5.30 

UIE asc sie cocs eneees oss 5.65 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 

60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 

MN, ils Shs. kv dwidw cbeieescs ds sboecse 11.28 

AGMA necchaded es dese sareepacd 12.00 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin .. - 08% 


Hemlock Extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars 


E.O.B. WEEMS 2 nc cccccccccvccccessece -0625 
le Re na bnew and oe 4s cc ckbeussce's 06% 
Oak bark extract, ane Lewin a. 
bbls. 6%-6%, tks. ours 06% 
Quebracho Extract: 
- Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, ¢c.l. .11 31/64 
Solid clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .12 3/16 


Wattle extract, solid, c.l., East African 


DOT CRG: bosch ion ccdccedesacdvsces 0 
Wattle extract, solid, c.l., South African 

LC 26245 Velcknd ieee cecaceves 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.1. 

SEE MES. 5,044 We baee W000 BA s65s 004 05% 
Spruce extract, tks., f.0.b. wks. 01% 
Myrobalan extract, solid, 55% tannin.. .07% 
Myrobalan extract, powdered, 60% tan- 

ER EESTI PRP ES CEO roy een -10 
Valonia extract, powdered, 63% tannin .09% 
Quebracho Extract, ane eer 

Spray dried, 76-78% tan . -16% 
‘Wattle Extract, Saqewes. po Resale 

78% tannin 15% 


‘Powdered Spruce, spray dried, ‘Swedish .04 


Myrebalan, Swedish, Powdered 68-70% .11% 
Oakwood, Swedish, solid, 60-62% .... .11% 
Oakwood, Swedish, powdered, 64-66% .12 


Larchbark, Swedish, solid, 54-56% .. .11% 
Larchbark, powdered, Swedish spray- 
Bs MID obs. 0c.tccdasesissoveces 2% 
Tanners’ Oils 
Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis, gal. .... .90-.95 
Cod, a gear gee aoe 25% mois- 
ture... eee 212%-.13 
Cod, cuihenated, 25% ‘added vere” 003% 
«11-11! 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added pnb 
pbpnah sss d0ee bebe snnoneeeneees -10%-.11_ 
Castor oil, No. 1 C.P. drs. lel. ...... .22 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ......... .20% 
Linseed oll, tks., f.o.b. Minn. ........ -16 
ED wae ce gence se ceascceseacsusee 17% 
pe ey eres ere rere 24.29 
EE Gs . Ce | 
rg prime drums, ¢.l. .......... 19 


STC eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


-20 
N aes: sulphonated, 75% .... .16%-17% 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. .......... 2.20 





Waterless Moellon .............. 13%-.14 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture .... .13 
Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture . 11-.12 
COMMON GOSFAS ».... 0... cece ceeee -13-.15 
NMewmtral GOGPAS oc. ccccccccccccecs .30-.31 
Sulphonated Tallow, 75% ......... 11-.12 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% .......+.. 08-.09 
Sponging compound ............+. -13-.14 
BIN, SE be occnces cscccccdncoese -11-.12 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% moisture .. .14-.15 
on Oils, 200 seconds visc., tks., P 
See eee as heleee Wan ee 65s-6 50s a 
Petroleutn Oils, 150 seconds visc., tks., - 
Petroleum Oiis, 100 seconds Visc., tks, 
SE ons bb VOL <0 6 ems 46 snes £6 e858 14 
*Imported Extracts are plus duty. 
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HIDE ACTIVITY IN SLOWDOWN 
DESPITE GENERAL PRICE EASING 


Offerings Remain Plentiful But Tanners Inclined 
To Hold Off 


Packer Hides Linger 

A dearth of orders for big packer 
hides at the opening of the week gave 
the market an easier undertone. All 
four big packers showed a willing- 
ness to sell hides at steady prices, in- 
fluenced to some extent by continued 
heavy cattle receipts and slaughter. 

Meanwhile, tanners slow to make 
up their minds about new purchases 
and some inclined to mark time while 
awaiting new developments in leather 
markets. Other rawstock buyers in- 
clined to bid the market down. 

Heavy native cows, now showing 
a seasonal upturn in production, were 
easier and sales of St. Paul pro- 
duction were made down to 13c while 
earlier business involving river points 
at 12!%c. At mid-week, some buyers 
reduced ideas on the river point 
heavy cows to 12c. 

While one big packer at the end 
of the preceding week sold a block 
of 8,000 branded steers on the steady 
basis of lle for butts and 10c for 
Colorados, these hides were bought 
by dealers and might be going for 
export. With tanner interest at a 
minimum, dealers this week not anx- 
ious to duplicate the last trading 
levels and some bids made at a half 
cent reduction. Packers, however, 
were slow to accept the lower basis. 

Early sales by outside packers at 
13c made big four packers reluctant 
to consider less for heavy native 
steers. In fact, still some buying in- 
terest at midweek for St. Paul pro- 
duction at that price. Furthermore, 
sellers apt to believe that heavy na- 
tive steers would not be quite so 
plentiful as heavy cows and should 
bring a better price than the latter. 

Sales of about 2,600 southwestern 
bulls by two big packers at 9c for 
native and 8c for branded. Last sales 
of bulls from northern points in- 
volved 1,200 of Chicago-River pro- 
duction at 10c for native and 9c for 
branded. 


Independents Scattered 

Scattered sales by large midwest- 
ern independent packers. A Wiscon- 
sin packer outside of Milwaukee sold 
a car of about 1,100 light cows at 
15c and 800 heavy native cows at 
13c. A large lowa packer sold 1,300 
Ottumwa heavy native steers at 13c. 
Another Iowa packer sold 1,400 
heavy native steers of early December 
takeoff also at 13c. 


December 19, 1953 


An independent Chicago packer 
sold 800 branded steers at 934c¢ and 
also 600 bulls at 984 basis natives. 
Previously, this packer had sold Chi- 
cago branded sieers at 10c. At that 
time, the same seller sold Chicago 
light cows at 15c, about 1,000 in- 
volved, and about 800 Chicago heavy 
cows at l3c. 

lowa packer sold 1,000 Ottumwa 
heavy cows at 12'c at the close of 
the preceding week. 


Small Packers Draggy 

Very little buyer enthusiasm for 
small packer hides this week. As a 
result, market dragged along and only 
an odd car or two of hides sold here 
and there with prices tending to sag 
to lower levels. 

On the first two days of the week, 
three large tanning shoe manufac- 
turers were out of the market and 
with smaller tanners showing a pas- 
sive attitude, dealers and _ brokers 
found it very difficult to do business. 

Late sales of small packer all- 
weights ranged down from 12'4c to 
12c on averages running 48-50 Ibs. 
and 50-52 lbs., respectively. At mid- 
week, some buyers reduced ideas by 


a half cent to a cent and offerings at 
the above quoted prices were there- 
fore slow to sell in subsequent ne- 
gotiations. 

Some 60-62 lb. avg. hides were 
moved at lle for native and 9c 
for branded, selected fob. shipping 
point but later ideas a half cent to 
one cent less on these averages. Other 
weights more or less nominal. 


Country Hides Ease 


Although sellers offered hides more 
freely, they were slow to accept 
lower bids and only a few sales made. 

Some straight locker-butcher hides 
sold in a range of 9-91 5c flat trimmed 
fob. shipping points depending upon 
average weights, lighter hides aver- 
aging around 44 bbs. bringing the 
outside figure. Mixed lots of coun- 
try hides including varying percent- 
ages of renderers and averaging 48- 
50 Ibs. ranged lower at 81-9 flat 
trimmed fob. shipping points. 

Glue hides eased and carload lots 
were reported obtainable down to 
7loc fob. Country bulls, as to lots, 


5-6c fob. 


Calf & Kip Easier 

Although about 6,000 Wisconsin 
allweight calf sold at unchanged 
prices of 42'%c for heavy and 45c 
for light, easy undertone continued 
to prevail and subsequent trading in- 
volving 4,500 St. Louis light calf at 
We. 





HIDE FUTURES 





Close 

Dec. 17 
14.73B 
14.70T 
14.70T 
14.65T 
14.63T 
14.58B 


January 
April 
July 
October 
January 
April 


Net 
Change 
“67 
a9 
~18 
==? 
-05 


Close 

Dec. 10 
15.40T 
14.99B 
14.88B 
14.78B 
14.68B 
14.58B 


High Low 
For Week For Week 
15.30 14.50 
15.05 14.65 
14.95 14.66 
14.76 14.60 
14.81 14.60 
14.65 14.59 


Total Sales: 362 Lots 





HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Heavy native steers 
Light native steers .. 
Ex. light native steers 
Heavy native cows 
Light native cows 
Heavy Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Light Texas steers 

Ex. light Texas steers 
Colorado steers 
Brandcd cows .. 12 
Native Bulls ..... 6 
Branded Bulls 8 
Packer calfskins . 40 
Packer kipskins .. ae 


12'4 
1414-15 


Week Ago 


13 


12 


5 
42 
25 


Month Ago 
-13% 1414-15 16% 
16 16 -16'% 19% 
19 21% 
14 -15B 161-17 
16% 18'4-19 
13% 144% 
13% 1444 
13. -13% 16% 
1414-15 18 -18'4 
12%; i3 
13. -13 4B 15 -15% 
104-11 11 
914-10 10 
421-50 5212-55 
-31 32-424 


Year Ago 


4-9 
Y2-48 12 
-31 24 


NOTE: Price ceilings have now been completely ended by the government. All 
remaining goods and services have been removed from price controls. All regulations 
winding up controls require that applicable records be held until April 30, 1955. 
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Kip and overweights also eased 
with sale of 3,000 St. Louis kip con- 
firmed at 29c while earlier trading 
comprised 5,000 Kansas City kip at 
2914c in combination with smaller 
River and Northern plants at 2914 
for 3,700 kip and 28c for over- 
weights. Reports that Kansas City 
kip also sold down to 29c. 

In absence of new business, big 
packer slunks quoted unchanged at 
$1.85 for regulars and 85c for large 
hairless. Small packer skins easing 
to lower levels. A mixed car sold at 
32c selected for allweight calf and 
at 18c for kip fob. shipping point. 

Texas small packer kip was ob- 
tainable at 17c fob. Country skins in 
carlots ranged from 22'-23c for calf 
and at 12-13c for kip. 


Horsehides Mixed 


A few sales of trimmed northern 
slaughterer horse hides at prices 
ranging $9.25-9.75 fob. shipping 
points depending upon sellers and 
quality of the lots involved. Un- 
trimmed hides nominally $1.00 more 
or $10.25-$10.75 fob. Offerings still 
rather limited but, at the same time, 
demand not very keen. 

Dealers engaged in cutting opera- 
tions inclined to go slow in making 
commitments on whole hides and 
based their buying upon what could 
be realized for cut stock. Northern 
fronts remained around $6,.25-6.50 
while butts eased to a lower trading 
range of $3.50-3.75 for 22” and up. 


Sheep Pelts Off 


Late dealings in big packer fall 
clips and shearlings at lower prices; 
sales of clips made in a range of 
$2.25-2.35 while the No. l’s moved 
from $1.50 to as low as $1.35 de- 

nding upon sellers and quality. 

ittle activity in shorter lengthed 
descriptions, the No. 2’s held at $1.25 
while No. 3’s pegged around 80c as 
based on last sales. 

On Dec. lamb pelts, large outside 
midwestern independent packers re- 
alized around $3.15-3.25 per cwt. 
liveweight basis for their months’ 
productions. 

Market for full wool dry pelts was 
slow. Some sources reported supplies 
offered at 26c fob. western shipping 
points while buyers named _ ideas 
around 24-25c. 

Pickled skins eased on sales of 
several cars at $12.00 per dozen for 
mixed sheep and lambs, down 50c 
from previous trading. Buyers’ ideas 
even lower in later negotiations and 
there were unconfirmed reports of 
some business down to $11.50 per 
dozen. 
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Dry Sheepskins Slack 


Only scattered sales can be con- 
firmed as in most instances neither 
buyers nor sellers willing to give in. 
In many instances, 50c a dozen will 
stand in the way of doing business. 

This is particularly true of Addis- 
ababa butcher skins. Recent offerings 
have been at $13.50 per dozen, c&f., 
with buyers unwilling to better 
$13.00 per dozen, c&f., resulting in 
the skins finally landing in Europe. 

Brazil “regular” cabrettas some- 
what more active but prices varied as 
to shippers, sections and lot involved. 
Sales were effected at $12.00 per 
dozen, fob. for Cearas, 68/70-kilos, 
while Pernambucos, 70/72-kilos, sold 
at $12.50 fob. Not many offers and 
some shippers have higher views. 
Some offerings of “specials” at 
$16.50 fob., which is out of line with 
buyers’ views here. 

Nigerians well sold up on Euro- 
pean buying as shippers realize bet- 
ter prices than U. S. buyers indicat- 
ing. No change in dry salted Sudans, 
shade dried Mombasas or Mochas. 

Wool sheep markets generally 
higher than what buyers here willing 
to pay even though some shippers 
have come down in their ideas of 
late. At the last Sydney, Australia, 
wool sheepskin auctions, 30,000 skins 
offered and market was generally par 
to two pence dearer. 

Peruvian slats have steady sale in 
Europe but while occasional interest 
noted for Papra slats, relatively few 
sales due to high asking prices. 


Pickled Skins Quiet 


Iranian market has quieted down 
with relatively few sales passing due 
to price differences of buyers and 
sellers. Reports indicate that shippers 
are not anxious to sell at lower levels 
while buyers are either out or else 
have named prices that sellers will 
not consider. 

New Zealand market has ruled 
moderately active with U. S. buyers 
purchasing North Island lambs at 
73-78 shillings as to brands while 
4,000 dozen “CFM” South Island 
lambs sold at 80 shillings. It is a 
little early for sheep offerings but a 
lot of “Hellaby” North Islands were 
available and said to have sold to 
Europe as buyers’ ideas here about 
10 shillings under what seller was 
asking. 

Domestic market nominally un- 
changed; around $12.50 per dozen 
last paid for mixed lots of sheep and 
lambs. 

Reptiles Mixed 


Most large buyers are out of the 
market for the time being. Notwith- 
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standing reports that there has been 
a little more leather business, they 
prefer to wait until after the first of 
the year. 

Offering of 5,000 Brazil back cut 
tejus, 15/60/25 selection, at 65c fob. 
Another offering of 20/60/20 selec- 
tion at 64c fob. Most buyers unwill- 
ing to bid on small lots and larger 
offerings not expected much before 
Jan. as arrivals have been slow in 
coming in at origin. Indications have 
been around 60c fob. and below as 
buyers’ ideas. 

No interest in chameleons but 
some spot lots of giboias sold at 35c 
and more available at 35-40c fob. for 
shipment. 

While some interest noted for wet 
salted Colombian iguanas, buyers’ 
ideas very low and not of interest to 
holders. 

India market nominal awaiting 
new sales. Wet salted Agra back cut 
lizards, 8 inches up, averaging 9 
inches, 80/20 selection, available at 
15c and 9 inches up, averaging 10 
inches, at 24c. The 10 inches up, av- 
eraging 11 inches, available at 30-33c. 

No demand for whips and prices 
nominal. Ring lizards are variously 
quoted from $1.00-1.20, depending 
upon shippers, sections and lots. 


Jacks Still Move 


The only description that seems to 
have any degree of activity is Brazil 
“jacks” and selling quarters report 
they have been moving skins consist- 
ently at 59-60c, basis manufacturers. 

New Zealand market quiet as even 
at reduced levels buyers showing 
very little interest. Shippers now will- 
ing to trade at 70c cif. 

Domestic market unchanged as 
most buyers are still showing rela- 
tively little interest even at the lower 
prices named by holders. 


Pigskins Better 


Better feeling in the market as 
sales reported to U. S. and Europe 
with bulk of the business to European 
buyers as domestic operators. still 
slow in getting started. Some fair- 
sized quantities of dry Chaco car- 
pinchos sold around $2.60, basis man- 
ufacturers with sellers now trying 
for slight advances. 

Manaos grey peccaries sold at 
$2.10 and Para grey peccaries at 
$1.75-1.80, basis manufacturers. Very 
little call for blacks. Some Maranhao 
grey peccaries including 10° blacks 
sold at $1.32 c&f. while Matto-Grosso 
grey peccaries moving around $1.50 


fob. 
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® Edgar E. Rand, president of In- 
ternational Shoe Co., St. Louis, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce for the coming year. 


@ Manus Schoenfeld has resigned as 
sales manager of Jenrose Shoe Co. in 
Lawrence, Mass. Schoenfeld, who has 
been with the firm for the past five 
years, has not yet disclosed plans for 
the future. 


® Earl C, Lenz has been named vice 
president in charge of sales and adver- 
tising of Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., and 
subsidiaries. The firm operates three 
Paisley industrial adhesive plants. 


® Milton C. Lightner, president of 
The Singer Manufacturing Co., New 
York, has been elected a director of 
the National Association of Manufac- 


turers. Lightner, who holds a law de- 
gree from Harvard Law School, joined 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. as director 
and vice president in 1927. He was 
elected president of Singer Manufac- 
turing in 1949, 


® William Anderson, Jr., has been 
appointed to the technical sales staff 
of Finetex Incorporated, Pompton 
Plains, N. J., manufacturer of leather 
and other industrial oils and specialties. 
Anderson was with Colliods, Inc., for 
the past 15 years. His appointment to 
Finetex was announced by Thomas L. 
Scala, president of the firm. 


® John E. Kirwin has joined Mart 
Waterman Leather Corp. of New York 
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as sales representative. He is covering 
Metropolitan New York. Kirwin was 
formerly associated with Amdelta 
Leather Co. 


® Alexander L. Brinkman has re- 
signed as vice president, sales manager 
and director of Hans Rees’ Sons, New 
York City manufacturer of belting 
and industrial leathers. Brinkman has 
not yet announced his plans for the 
future. 


©@ Fred Matheis has joined Greene- 
Crescent Casuals, Brooklyn casuals 
manufacturer. Matheis is well-known 
as a making and lasting room foreman. 


® Arthur Sbicca, formerly vice 
president of Sbicca of California, has 
been elected president of the firm to 
succeed his father, the late Frank 
Sbicca. Frank Sbicca, Jr., was named 
secretary and Peter Sbicca re-elected 
treasurer. 


@ Pp. E. Statler, general superintend- 
ent of International Shoe Co.’s juvenile 
division and first superintendent of the 
Magnolia Branch of the Perryville, 
Mo., plant, has announced his inten- 
tion to retire on Feb. 1. Statler came 
to Perryville in 1925 to open the Inter- 
national branch. The company has 
also announced the promotion of 
Louis Majewski to superintendent of 
the Jerseyville, Ill., plant. 


© Peter DeVito has joined Triple 
Novelty Footwear Co., Inc., Maspeth, 
L. I., manufacturer of women’s slip- 
pers and playshoes, as superintendent. 
DeVito was formerly associated with 
Carlisle Shoe Co., Carlisle, Pa. 


® Howard R. Willis, Mid-West 
sales representative for Salem Oil & 
Grease Co., has been elected chairman 
of the board of Rolling Green Country 
Club and to a directorship of the Chi- 
cago District Golf Association. 


@ A. M. Long, former superintend- 
ent of the Marshall plant of Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., has retired after 46 
years with the firm. Long joined Pet- 
er’s Shoe Co. in 1907. W. F. Plessner 
succeeds him as superintendent. Long 
held the position of superintendent 
since Oct., 1944. 
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Then turn to Dyo-Flex Neutral 

Edge and Casing Compound 
... the perfect way to make the 
edges of belts and straps smooth. 
And so easy to use. Mix with water, 
apply to edges, and buff smooth. 
Valuable also in slicking down the 
flesh side of leathers, the Dyo-Flex 
method of smoothing out edges en- 
hances your reputation for turning 
out beautiful, finished leathers. 
Available also in brown, tan, or 
special colors. 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Delaware 


® About the middle of January the 
fabrics division of E. I. duPont, de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., supplier of 
coated fabrics for the shoe trade, will 
be transferred to the company’s main 
offices in Wilmington. 


© Some 170 sewing machines and 
other machines and equipment of the 
former Portland Footwear Co. will 
be sold at auction Dec. 21 at 117 Mid- 
dle St., Portland. 


® A full spring production schedule 
is now in operation at Viner Bros., 
Bangor. This schedule is expected to 
reach the manufacturer of some 7,000 
pairs of shoes daily. The company’s 
Lucerne line of shoes maintains the 
basic form of the loafer but adds va- 
riety in the types of leather finishes 
offered and by the use of pastel shades. 


Massachusetts 


® Graton & Knight, manufacturer 
of industrial leathers, recently honored 
four 50-year employes at the com- 
pany’s Christmas dinner. Gold watches 
were awarded to John G. Kapowich, 
personnel manager; Harry H. Adams, 
chief estimator; Frederick J. Ryan of 
the belt section; and Charles H. Har- 
per of the apron section. 


® New England Tanners Club has 
awarded a $500 scholarship to Richard 
L. Peckham of Norwich, Conn., a 
sophomore in the Leather Engineer- 
ing Department at Lowell Techno- 
logical Institute. This award is ex- 
pected to be the forerunner of an or- 
ganized plan of scholarship aid by the 
Tanners Club to a deserving student 
enrolled in the Leather Engineering 
course who was an employe or a mem- 
ber of his family is employed by a 
member company of the Club. 


© A. & J. Embossing Company, 74 
Tremont St., Peabody, has been organ- 





ized for the embossing and finishing 
of all kinds of leather as well as smooth 
plating. This new concern is oper- 
ated by Al and Joe Lewalski. 


® A 60-day moratorium on creditors’ 
claims has been proposed for Rozelle 
Shoe Co., Lawrence, manufacturer of 
women’s footwear. This would be fol- 
lowed by monthly payments of ten 
percent until debts are cleared. Ex- 
clusive of government withholding 
tax, the company’s indebtedness is 
about $50,000. 


® Curtis Shoe Company, Marlboro, 
men’s shoe manufacturer, is now re- 
ceiving bids for its building and equip- 
ment. The four-story plant has about 
12,000 square feet of floor space on 
each floor. 


® A Chapter XI petition in U. S. 
District Court has been filed by Foot 
Life Shoe Corp., 11 Villa Street, Ha- 
verhill, offering unsecured creditors 
100 percent, payable ten percent 
within 15 days of confirmation and 5 
percent every three months thereafter. 
Proposal has been made to pay secured 
creditors in full on such basis and at 
such times as will be agreeable to them. 
Liabilities are listed at $86,094 and 
assets at $65,485. 
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@ It has been reported that George 
Limon Tanning Co., Inc., Peabody, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy with liabilities listed at about 
$175,000 and assets at $20,000. 


Minnesota 


@ The store window of Juster Bros., 
Minneapolis men’s store, won first 
prize in the nationwide contest con- 
ducted by Leather Industries of 
America and Esquire Magazine in 
conjunction with LIA’s fall promotion 
“Leather for the Masculine Look 
Around the Clock.” Prizes also were 
awarded to Levy Bros., Louisville, Ky.; 
S. W. Anderson, Owensboro, Ky.; Al 
Baskin Co., Joliet, Ill.; Rosenfeld’s, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; and Dryer’s Shoe 
Store, Madison, Wis. 


Missouri 


® Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, declared a divi- 
dend of ten cents a common share pay- 
able Jan. 2 to stock of record Dec. 21. 


® Ground has been broken for a 
$170,000 addition to the branch fac- 
tory at Pattison Ave., St. Louis, of 
Samuels Shoe Co. The increased 
space will add 1,000 pairs of shoes per 
day to the company’s production. 


New Hampshire 


@ Value added by manufacture in 
New Hampshire’s leather and 
leather products industry was $90.- 
250,000 in 1952 according to survey 
results of the federal Census Bureau’s 
district office in Boston. This was an 
increase over 1951’s $88,185,000. 


® New Hampshire Shoe Workers’ 
Unions, representing more than 3,500 
employes of the J. F. McElwain Co. 
shoe factories in Manchester and 
Nashua, recently opened discussions of 
their 1954 contract. 


© Fewer workers were employed in 
New Hampshire’s shoe factories 
this fall than at the same time in 1952 
according to the State Division of Em- 
ployment Security. This increased un- 
employment has been attributed to 
over-production coupled with a reduc- 
tion in defense contracts following the 
Korean truce. 


New Jersey 


® A creditors’ committee with Irving 
Weinstein and Alexander H. Rock- 
more as co-counsel has been named for 
Hawthorne Footwear, Inc., Goffle 
and Wargaraw Roads, Hawthorne, 
manufacturer of women’s shoes. The 
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YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE THESE COST SAVINGS! 


CEMENT DRYING — Takes only |'/2 to 9 minutes depending on type of cement 
and particular operation involved. Drying with FOSTORIA INFRA-RED is 
thorough and uniform regardless of humidity conditions. 


SOLE DRYING — Takes only 5 to 10 minutes depending on sole thickness 
and handling method. With FOSTORIA INFRA-RED you get better drying, 
better finishing, faster last turnover. 


MULLED SHOE DRYING— Takes only 4 to 10 minutes depending on type of 
shoes and amount of moisture. Shoes shrink to last better. Drying is sure and 


even in any weather with FOSTORIA INFRA-RED. 


BOX TOE SETTING, DRYING BOTTOM FILLER, DRYING STAINS, ETC. — 
Doing these and many other drying jobs faster and better has been thoroughly 
proved with FOSTORIA INFRA-RED. 


Write Now for Complete Information 


THE FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL CORP. Fostoria, Ohio 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Infra-red Ovens 
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company, which has filed a Chapter 
XI petition, has liabilities listed at 
$99,673 and assets at $37,636. 


® Johnston & Murphy, Newark, 
manufacturer of men’s shoes, has 
named Gotham Advertising Co., Inc. 
as its representative. 


New York 


® The following officers have been 
elected for 1954-55 for The Fashion 
Group: Florence W. Goldin, president 
(Grey Advertising Agency); Doro- 
thy Fox Davies, treasurer (Her- 
mann Loewenstein Leathers); and 
three new vice presidents elected for a 
two-year term, Esther Lyman (Har- 
per’s Bazaar), Michelle Murphy 
(Brooklyn Museum), Carolyn Schnu- 
rer (designer). 


® Auburn Rubber Co., Inc., Auburn, 
Indiana, has appointed Central Cut 
Sole Co., New York, as its Eastern 
representative for the New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania areas. 


® John Graham & Sons, Rochester, 
has been appointed as New York State 
representative for Besse, Osborn & 
Odell, Inc., Boston sheepskin tanner. 


® Benjamin and Leon Ostrow have 
recently organized Bolero Shoe Mfg. 
Corp. in Brooklyn. 


® Crown Shoe Products has been 
established at 61 E. 11th St., New 
York City. Paul Reidenrich is princi- 
pal. 

® The semi-annual luncheon for 
visiting stylists and fashion editors will 
be held by Kid Leather Guild in the 
Cotillion Room of the Hotel Pierre, 
New York City, January 10. Resort 
and summer trends in fashion and the 
important part to be played by kid- 
skin will be featured. 


® Emil Buschoff & Co., Inc., 100 
Gold St., New York City, has recently 
moved to 10 Jacob St. 


® Harric Shoe & Slipper Co., Inc., 
is planning to dispose of machinery 
and equipment at 4059 Park Ave., 
New York City and continue opera- 
tions from the new factory of Gerbo 
Slipper Co. at 47-59 Bogart St., 
Brooklyn. 


© Members of Luggage & Leather 
Goods Division of the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York contributed generously to Feder- 
ation’s current $16,950,000 campaign 
at their annual dinner held recently at 
Toots Shor’s. The dinner was a testi- 
monial to Ted Harris, Associated Mer- 
chandising Corp.; David Kaplan, Saks- 
34th Street; Mack Povill, Presto Lock 
Corp.; and Abraham Wichtel, Allied 
Luggage Co. 


Ohio 

® Attorney for Joseph M. Gold- 
wasser, Inc., 2601 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland, which is in bankruptcy 
states that he expects the corporation 
to pull out of its difficulties and pay 
creditors in full over an extended time. 
The company’s liabilities are reported 
at $123,768.00 and its assets at $294,- 
744.00. 


Pennsylvania 


® Alta Shoe Products Co. plant, 
Plymouth, was destroyed in a $130,- 
000 general alarm fire. Destruction of 
the shoe plant operated by Samuel 
Alta Friedman, idled approximately 
140 workers. 


® Altoona Shoe Co., Inc., 2817 In- 
dustrial Ave., Altoona, is completing 
construction of a new factory at 
Pleasant Valley which will have an 
output of 9,000 pairs of women’s Cali- 
fornia shoes daily. The new plant will 
have about 50,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


Texas 


®@ A new line of children’s boots has 
been started by H. J. Justin & Sons 
Inc., Fort Worth, manufacturer of 
cowboy boots. The line will retail for 
between $15.50 and $17.95. 


Vermont 


® Vermont Shoe Co., Inc., of Lyn- 
don, Lyndonville, has recently been 
incorporated under Vermont laws with 
a capitalization of 100 shares of 
$100.00 par value common stock. In- 
corporators are Ben and Dorothy Or- 
lick, Leslie Ducker, Mae L. Rattigan 
and Arlene M. Ayer. 


Wisconsin 

® Albert H. Weinbrenner Co., 
Milwaukee shoe manufacturer, _re- 
cently held a three-day national sales 
conference during which the com- 
pany’s 60 sales representatives heard 
talks by Hans Kroto, executive vice 
president of Cambridge Rubber Co., 
Boston, Mass., and T. K. Seiberling, 
vice president of Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


@ Priced at $275,000 the physical as- 
sets of Fried Ostermann Co., glove 
manufacturer, have been listed for 
sale with E. M. Boerke, Inc., industrial 
real estate firm of Milwaukee. The 
buildings are five stories tall contain- 
ing 116,000 square feet of floor space. 
There is also a parking lot, making the 
total area 140 by 457 feet. 





Canadian 
Notes 


® B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., announces it is trans- 
ferring its footwear manufacturing 
operations in Kitchener to the prov- 
ince of Quebec, beginning in Jan. 
More than 400 employes will be af- 
fected. 

Ira G. Needles, president, said a 
working agreement has been reached 
with a Quebec manufacturer for the 
production of Goodrich designs, spec- 
ifications and technical knowledge. 
Name and location of the manufac- 
turer was not announced. 

Needles said high production costs, 
of which labor was a principal factor, 
had placed the company in a non- 
competitive cost position as compared 
to other footwear manufacturers, add- 
ing that the average wage of Goodrich 
footwear workers was substantially 
higher than the average Canadian wage 
for such work. 





® Despite a slowdown in sales of 
Canadian shoe stores due to un- 
usually mild weather in various parts 
of the country, there is no price- 
cutting nor sacrifice sales so far this 
winter. 
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@ A demand has been made in Can- 
adian Parliament that the Government 
should impose higher duties on im- 
ports of canvas rubber-soled shoes to 
provide fair competition for Canadian 
shoe manufacturers. 

Norman G. Schneider, MP for 
Waterloo, told Parliament in Ottawa 
that Canadian makers of rubber foot- 
wear have complained of the competi- 
tion of Hong Kong and Indian manu- 
facturers of canvas shoes, claiming 
that these foreign companies paid their 
employes only 30 cents a day in con- 
trast to rates up to $1.40 an hour paid 
the same labor in Canada. 


® Canadian shoe chain stores’ sales 
across the nation advanced 2.9% in 
dollar volume during Oct. compared 
with same month a year earlier. Value 
of such chains’ stocks rose sharply 
13 during this period. 


® Canada’s new, tighter anti-dump- 
ing regulations can be applied to any 
industry if it is experiencing unfair 
competition from imports, National 
Revenue Minister McCann told Parlia- 
ment in Ottawa recently. 


© Humberstone Shoe Co., Ltd., 
Port Colborne, Ont., reports net profit 
for the fiscal year ended July 31, 1953, 
was two percent higher than previous 
year, though total current assets 
dropped to $957,970 against $980,193. 
Total assets rose to $1,297,747 against 
$1,282,867. Liabilities declined to 
$489,468 against $533,190 but work- 
ing capital advanced to $468,502 
against $447,003. 

“The outlook for next year is not 
as encouraging as it might be,” re- 
ports President H. H. Knoll, adding 
that labor costs in relation to produc- 
tion are increasing and competition in 
the low price field is becoming more 
severe. No material expenditures on 
fixed assets are contemplated by the 
company at present. 


® Acton Rubber Ltd., Acton Vale, 
Que., has received order for $111,108 
for footwear from Defence Production 
Department, Canadian Government. 


®@ Leather footwear prices in Can- 
ada are expected to remain almost un- 
changed for spring 1954 lines. No 
drastic boosts are contemplated, at 
least for the early months of next year, 
according to leading shoe manufactur- 
ers. 


® There was a sharp drop in fail- 
ures in the leather and leather prod- 
ucts manufacturing industries during 
the third quarter of 1953, accounting 
for only one bankruptcy with liabili- 
ties of $18,000, as compared with four 
such failures and liabilities of $212,000 
in same period of 1952. 
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may replace spring in terms of sea- 
sonal a so winter may replace 
fall. For shoe business it may prove 
a boon. January-February is the low 
ebb in retail shoe sales. (December 
is also low in actual shoe sales—but 
it becomes a top month by virtue of 
high sales of slippers, rubber foot- 
wear, and accessory items). Sales for 
this period may be boosted consider- 
ably as a result of mild, dry winters. 
The shoes ordinarily sold for fall in 
the past may become the shoes sold 
in winter. Consumers will become 
far more shoe-conscious in the win- 
ter months due to less use of old shoes 
covered by rubber or storm footwear. 


Retailers’ buying patterns. 
Obviously the shift in weather and 
consequent shifts in consumer buy- 
ing habits will require retailers to 
change their own buying patterns ac- 
cordingly. Note the important shifts 
already over the past couple of years: 
the later buying... buying in 
smaller, more frequent orders . . . 
buying by items rather than by lines 
. . . buying closer to season. Changes 
in weather and consumer buying as a 


result of weather has had a lot to do 
with it. 

This pattern will likely intensify. 
Buying on a mass scale for the “big” 
spring season may decline. Easter 
will remain important, but large por- 
tions of buying will be delayed for 
late spring use—the “new” spring 
season. Buying of summer footwear 
may be extended substantially. The 
traditional fall buying season may be 
moved forward, with buying actually 
for the winter season rather than fall. 


Production schedules. Manu- 
facturers will of course adjust to the 
whole pattern of change. Currently 
low or medium production months 
may be shifted to other months, and 
vice versa. Suppliers’ schedules will 
likewise be shifted accordingly. Tan- 
ners, for example, may be required 
to announce their new leather colors 
later or earlier, and have their leath- 
ers ready earlier or later. 


Advertising and promotions: 
Obviously, will have to adjust to a 
new schedule of timing. The winter 
months, usually low on shoe adver- 
tising, for instance, may show appre- 
ciably upped lineage, and spring 
months may show less. Retailer and 
manufacturer promotions will also 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


differ in timing and character from 
the present or past patterns. For ex- 
ample, spring promotions may be less 
associated with warmth and blooming 
flowers and sunshine; and fall pro- 
motions less associated with snappy 
weather and warm clothing. 


Rubber and storm footwear. 
Over the past few years these products 
have experienced serious declines 
due to milder fall and winter seasons. 
This footwear will show even greater 
declines. But already the “economic 
compensations” have been put into 
effect by this group. The potent in- 
flux of rubber-canvas casual footwear 
for men, women, juveniles. It is mak- 
ing deep inroads into leather foot- 
wear, will likely make more as the 
rubber footwear producers, backs to 
the wall as their traditional markets 
fade out, are forced to find new out- 
lets with new products in footwear 
to survive and succeed as they’re well 
doing. 

Men’s shoes. For years they've 
had only two seasons: summer and 
the rest of the year (the same shoes 
worn spring-autumn-winter). But the 
new weather patterns may open new 
sales opportunities with it. Winter 
will replace fall as a cold-weather 
shoe-buying period. No net gain, as 
we swap one season for another. 
However, the “new” fall season may 
open the door for new concepts in 
men’s shoe styling—dressier than the 
summer types, lighter and more color- 
ful than the winter types—and the 
creation of a “new” season. The 
longer summers give greater sales 
length to summer footwear, already 
making good strides. 


Boys’ shoes. With a longer sum- 
mer and warm dry fall, the “sneaker” 
season will be greatly enhanced. The 
challenge for the makers of leather 
footwear is to create and promote 
new concepts on boys’ shoes to offer 
realistic competition to the sneaker 
which has become a combined school- 
and-play type of footwear. 


Juvenile footwear. The new 
weather will give real impetus to in- 
crease the use and sale of juvenile 
shoes. The warm, dry fall season and 
the mild winters will mean much 
more outdoor playtime in shoes un- 
covered by rubber or storm footwear. 
Shoes will get more wear, require 
more frequent replacement. 

The weather revolution will create 
a wide variety of other changes for 
shoe business. Here, in a quick run- 
down, are a few that are indicated: 

A shift in shoe constructions 
toward those conducive to lighter, 
more flexible and casual types of foot- 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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Wanted and For Sale 








For Sale 


USED 72-inch Quirin Wringer. This is 
in good condition and will sell at a 
reasonable price. 

Address L-29, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











For Sale 


ONE 6 ft. Aulson hydraulic fleshing machine, 
complete with 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motor. 
Extra cylinder and rubber role. Excellent 
operating condition. Recent model. Address 
M-8, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


For Sale 


6 ft. Side Unhairing Machine No. 22 Turner— 
excellent condition. 15 H.P. 60 Cycle 1745 
RPM 3 Phase 220-440 G. E. Motor direct 
drive with one complete grinder bar and head. 
Also various new parts. Address M-9, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 





Wanted 


TOGGLING MACHINE WANTED. Single unit 
in good condition. Apply giving full particu- 
lars to: 
M-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Shoe Factory for Sale 


WOMEN’S CASUAL SHOES, middle of the 
road grade. Equipped to make about 1,000 
pairs a day, cement construction. St. Louis 
area. 

Address M-11, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Il. 





WANTED 


18 or 24” flat hydraulic air belt press 
Must be in good condition. 


Davis & Furber Machine Company 
North Andover, Mass. 


Blue Splits Wanted 


BLUE SPLITS WANTED: Car or truckload 
quantities. Untrimmed or trimmed. Also Blue 
Shoulder Splits, ete. Steady user. 
Address M-1 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, Il. 








TYPE B Woburn or #12 Turner, or the equiva- 
lent, Fleshing Machine. Must be in good 
condition. 

Address M-12, 


c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, III. 
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Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situations Wanted"’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Monday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPE PUBLISHING By 
300 W. Adams St. 











WANTED 


1—-Standard Leather Mchy. Co 
Belt Gang Cutter 
Model #32 
Must be in good condition 
Davis & Furber Machine Company 
North Andover, Mass. 





Help Wanted 





Representative Wanted 


A WELL ESTABLISHED leather finish manu- 
facturer is looking for a qualified represent- 
ative to cover the West and Middle West. 
Good opportunity for the right man. On com- 
mission basis. State experience. Address M-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 


. 
Representative for Pa. and Va. 
To handle line of fancy leathers made by well- 
established tanner in this line. All replies 
held strictly confidential. Apply Box Z-2, 
Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, 
Mass. 





Situations Wanted 





Work Glove Foreman 


POSITION WANTED: Young man with experi- 
ence in work glove manufacturing. Head cut- 
ter, and recently foreman in plant now closing. 
Best of references. Willing to relocate if situ- 
ation warrants. Address L-30, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIL. 


Asst. Superintendent 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT of tannery 
producing chrome retan insole type 1 and out- 
sole, novelty and lining leathers from bellies 
and shoulders, desires to make change. 30 
years old, 8 years’ experience in production, 
supervision, and administration. Interested in 
anything that offers future based on ability 
Address M-13, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Cutting Room Foreman 


Running cutting room 25 years, understands 
upper leather. Can teach help and willing to 
go anywhere if job warrants Address Box 
Y-3, ¢/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


~ Sales or Executive Position 

YOUNG MAN AVAILABLE for sales or execu- 
tive position with upper leather tannery. Has 
college background, 7% years’ experience in 
Production and supervision, leaning to finish 
end, and one year’s intensive sales of leather 
Aptitude tests show high in sales and organi- 
zation. Address M-4, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., ,_ Culenge 6, Tl 


Stitching pase Foreman 


Experienced and capable stitching room man 
available. Best of references. If interested 
apply Box X-7, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 
High St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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Inquiries invited for 
INDIAN VEGETABLE TANNED KIPS AND CHROME TANNED 
KIPS IN CRUST CONDITION. 


EASTERN TANNERIES LTD. 


KANPUR, INDIA 














THE WOBURN MACHINE COMPANY 
HIDE AND LEATHER MACHINERY 
PROMPT SERVICE ON MACHINERY REPAIRS 


TEL. WO-2-0330 
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201 MAIN ST., WOBURN, MASS. 








WEATHER AND SHOES 
(Concluded from Page 36) 


wear ... Florida and California, 
both becoming colder as the northern 
sector gets warmer, may become less 
important fashion influence in the 
resort-wear field. . . . Shoe market- 
ing areas will shift geographically. 
For example, casual and resort-type 
footwear may have larger markets 
and longer seasonal life in the warm- 
ing-up north than heretofore. . 
Older folks in the north may become 
better shoe customers because of the 
warmer weather enabling them to 
enjoy more outdoor activities for 
longer periods. . . . Shoe and leather 
industry trade shows will likely have 
to shift dates to conform to new sea- 
sonal buying patterns. 

What's causing the revolution? 
No, the recent atomic explosions have 
nothing to do with it. Nor most of 
the other reasons you hear. It’s just 
that every few hundred years or more, 
weather and climate patterns make a 
major shift. It has been going on 

riodically for millions of years. 

e’re in one of those shifts now. 
And what eventually jells out of these 
changes will be the new weather pat- 
tern on a permanent basis. 

This crazy, unseasonal weather? 
Get set to live with it for a long time. 


o/- pf = 


Sole 
Searching 


is a very vital part of our 
permanent procedure to 
supply the industry with 
leather soles of high uniform 
quality. All of our sorters 
and graders, like Mr. Edward 
Emord pictured here, a vet- 
eran of twenty years experi- 
ence, are experts in this im- 
portant operation. 


“Leather breathes Naturally.” 


ROYS 
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Alfred G. Haddad 


. . » 48, shoe executive, died Dec. 3 at 
Reading (Pa.) Hospital after a short 
illness. Well known in the local shoe 
industry, Haddad was vice president 
and general manager of Boyertown 
Shoe Corp. of Boyertown, Pa., and 
also vice president of Quaker Shoe 
Corp. of Allentown, Pa. Both plants 
manufacture children’s shoes. He 
leaves his wife, three daughters, two 
sons, his mother, two brothers and a 
sister, 
Louis H. Liebmann 


... 73, shoe executive, died Dec. 6 of 
a heart attack while on his way to a 
friend’s funeral. He joined Eagle- 
Flagg Tanning Corp., of New York 
in 1938 and worked in the firm’s tan- 
nery at Milwaukee until his retire- 
ment last year. Surviving are his wife; 
a daughter, Ann; and a son, Ernest. 


Raymond R. Schneider 


. . . 42, shoe materials executive, died 
Dec. 6 at Ripon, Wis., after a heart 
attack. He had stopped at a hotel 
there with his wife. A native of But- 
ler, Wis., Schneider had lived in Mil- 
waukee for the past 20 years. At the 
time of his death, he was a sales agent 
for I. C. Wehmeyer Co. and covered 
the Midwest. Previously, he was asso- 
ciated with Belcher Last Co. of 
Stoughton, Mass. He was a member 
of the Milwaukee Leather and Allied 
Trades Association. 


Harry A. Schrade 


.. . 68, leather executive, died Dec. 7 
in Milford Memorial Hospital (Dela- 
ware) where he was under treatment 
for a long illness. He was superintend- 
ent of maintenance for the Amalga- 
mated Leather Cos. of Wilmington 
and had been associated with the firm 
for the past 50 years. He leaves his 
wife, Helen C.; two daughters, Mrs. 
David F. Collins and Mrs. Mervin H. 
McKay; and three granddaughters. 


John B. Hug 


... 79, leather and shoe executive, died 
Dec. 6 at his home in Cincinnati, O.. 
following a long illness. A veteran of 
the industry, Hug was office manager 
of B. C. Poole Leather Co. in Cincin- 
nati for the past 25 years. Previously 
he was associated for 45 years, first as 
foreman and later as buyer, with the 
former Helming & McKenzie Shoe 
Mfg. Co. of Cumminsville, O. He 
leaves his wife, Frances $.; two sons, 
John F. and Richard J.; three daugh- 


ters; a sister and a brother. 
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RETAILERS LIKE 
THIS STORY 


/, Foam rubber alone flattens out under body weight 
— just like this spring compresses under the hand. . . 








2. That's why Armstrong reinforces foam with cork 3. Foam and cork combined support body weight 
particles that act as a resilient inner spring. without matting down, like this spring-within-a-spring! 


4, This “‘Double-Action"’ cushioning is Cushion Cork ' 5, And because ‘‘Double-Action” cushioning is so 
Foam’s exclusive comfort feature. It helps shoes sell easily demonstrated—retailers are glad to recommend 
and sell shoes made with Cushion Cork Foam insoles. 


faster, builds repeat business at the retail level. 


kor samples, call your Armstrong representative ol im 
write Armstrong Cork Company Shoe Products De @ 
\ 


partment, 6012 Drury Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHION CORK FOAM 








Mb ot this smart golf shoe to 


a brilliant season in 


IN LEATHER 





ASCOT 
CALF 








STYLE W32 
PINEHURST LAST 





wagg7- There are no finer golf shoes than these, and loot JO 
o 
the leather is the new sensational Ascot Calf. 
“The Shoe That's Different” 
Women's Golf Oxford by 


FIELD & FLINT CO. 
beauty. Ascot Calf is rich, supple, sturdy. Its Brockton, Mass. 


Transparent aniline dyes glorify the grain of the 


choicest calfskins, revealing the true natural 





high clear aniline finish produces ‘the Custom 
Look in Leather.”’ 


AMERICAN HIDE and LEATHER COMPANY 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











